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THE RESEARCHES continues to win approval and to gain en- 
couragement by practical support. 1t seems to have struck that growing 
sentiment among Catholics in favor of historical investigation, which 
a century’s establishment of the Church in its Episcopate naturally 
awakens and develops. 

As the centennials of great. events in our country’s history, the past 
fifteen years, caused serious investigation and loving study of American 
history to be made, so the Catholic events in our country’s history, have 
but served to give a new zest and force to Catholic Historical research. 

The RESEARCHES is editorially guided by the principle that Truth 
is one no matter how its parts may seemingly appear. A study of a right 
relation of the facts to other facts will disclose the harmony of Truth. 
Catholics in no period of our history can have but merit or honor award- 
ed them if the Truth be but known or facts be but properly stated. 

THE RESEARCHES is not moved to the laudation of everything 
Catholic nor to claim for Catholics aught than the Truth will disclose to 
all honest seekers. 

We aim at collecting and making note of FACTS not of record for 
public use and information. .We wish not have History ‘‘written’’ but 
rather to have it stated, 

We believe we are conducting the RESEARCHES on a method 
that is believed to be the right one, by many in whose judgment we have 
confidence, apart from our own conception of the proper method. It 
is a new way no doubt but old methods have turned many from becoming 
interest« d in the study of history in many forms. 

We aim to show too that in other aspects than in the religious, Catho- 
lics have reason to be asserters of the Truth, that in all that concerns our 
country’s welfare in every relation of its progress, Catholics have borne 
a good doing part. . Much has been told our people as to the labor of 
our Clergy and much has been complied rela'ing to our prelates. The 
services of the laity in Church and Country advancement have been 
almost unknown. Yet much relating to the spiritual leaders remains 
to be gathered and truly stated. 
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[Read before The American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia Aprtl 30th 1889.] 


GEORGE MEADE 


BORN IN PHILADELPHIA, “PROVINOE OF PENNSYLVANIA,” 
PEBRUARY 27TH, 1741. DIED IN PHILADELPHIA, 
“UNITED STATES OF AMERIOA,” NOVEMBER 
9TH 1808. 


20: 





A PIONEER OF THE CATHOLIC FAITH IN THE QUAKER CITY, A 
DETERMINED OPPONENT OF THE TYRANNICAL STAMP ACT, A 
SIGNER OF THE NON-IMPORTATION RESOLUTIONS OF 
OCTOBER 25TH, 1765, A LOVER OF LIBERTY AND A 
PATRIOT OF THE REVOLUTIONARY ERA AND 
THE ‘“‘TIMES THAT TRIED MEN’S SOULS.”’ 


> so 





One hundred and fifty years ago the Catholic faith was proscribed in 
every English speaking province or colony in America, save one—the 
Province of Pennsylvania. 

There alone could a ‘‘Papist”’ worship God according to the rites of 
His Church, and with absolute freedom from molestation. Let it not be 
forgotten that in those days the Catholic and the Quaker were truly 
**Friends,”’ though differing as widely as the poles in matters of religious 
belief. Indeed the charge had been made against William Penn himself by 
intolerant Protestants that ‘‘if he had any religion at all he was a ‘‘Papist,’” 
and he is said to have replied that ‘‘if asserting impartial liberty of con- 
science made him Jesuit or Papist, he would not only submit to the charac- 
ter ; but indeed gladly embraced it,’’ which was for those days an heroic 
and noble reply. 


‘The lessons of suffering and persecution unto death to which both had 
been subjected by the ‘‘liberty loving’’ Puritans (who left England as some 
histories allege to establish ‘‘religious freedom’’ in America) had made 
both Quakers and Catholics tolerant of each others opinions, and had taught 
them to bear and forbear for the love of Him who came on earth to preach 
doctrines of Love, Peace and Good Will to all men. 
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Even in Maryland, a colony founded by Catholics on .principles of toler- 
ation, benignant laws had given place to laws of extreme intolerance, and, 
most strange to say, the descendants of the men who emigrated with Lord 
Baltimore found themselves ostracized or proscribed by the descendants of 
those their fathers had protected and tolerated. 

In the Province off Pennsylvania, there were at this time not many 
Roman Catholics, and inthe good Quaker City of Philadelphia there were 
fewer still. rs 

Anything that bears upon the history of these Pioneers of the Faith 
ought, therefore, to be of interest to Catholics at this day which is the ex- 
planation of the sketch that follows: 

George Meade was born in Philadelphia, in the Provinee of Pennsyl- 
vania, February 27th, 1741, and he died in that City November 9th, 1808, 
and is buried in the vault of the Meade family in St. Mary’s Catholic church 
yard, 4th street near Spruce. * 

His father was Robert Meade, ‘‘merchant of Philadelphia’ (as he calls 
himself in his will) who died in that City between August 13th, and August 
26th, 1754, (the dates between the last codicil and proving of the will) 
leaving three children to wit : Garrett, born probably in 1737, Catherine, 
born 1740, and George, the subject of this memoir, born as already stated, 
in 1741. tf 

From the will of Robert Meade made in the Danish island of St. 
Croix (Santa Cruz) West Indies, July 16th, 1754, with codicil at St. Croix 
July 18th, 1754, are ascertained these facts; that he was ‘‘of the City of 
Philadelphia, - - - = now in the I’d. of St. Croix, merchant’’ and 
that his ‘‘three beloved children Garrett Meade, George Meade and Catherine 
Meade” were to receive equal portions of his estate ‘‘real and personal,’’ 





* The memoir of George Meade’s children in the RESEARCHES for January 1888, by Col. 
Dallas, U. 8. Army, is substantially correct. 





It has been suggested in I. C. B. U. JouRNaLithatj/Rodert Meade was born in Barbadoes, 
and not in the County Limerick, Ireland, as the family tradition has it. 
The fact that his son George’ was a member of the Society of the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick, proves that his father was born in Ireland, as George was rege bap in eg 
hia, a? ¢ none but au Irishman or the son of an_ Irishman could be a mem of me Socie 
Rove bert Meade emigrated from the “County of Limerick” but the exact oe is, at present, 
not known. There was a John Mead (mentioned in the JOURNAL) in Barbadoes so far 
back as 1638, and he owned over 10 acres of land. which in that little island was, at that day, 
@ great 7 See Memoir of first settlement of Barbadoes, London, E.Owen, Chancery 
Lane, Holbo ay W. Meadows, at the Angel in Cornhill, 1743.) 
This John Mead was peonens an Englishmap and a Protestant while the tradition of 
the Monde fam nora is that all o os "3 Err fe wi mo egy a Cosnenes aed ee oe 
ty) or as an 0 est once e author * Roc 
wee a Robe Meade in his Fill makes no reference to his wife Mary, she had evidently 
died ¥ =~ 4, 
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and that his ‘‘executors in the island of St. Croix’? were ‘‘Doctors Matthew 
Farrell and Theobald Bourke,”’ but that his ‘‘sole executor” to whom was 
to be remitted from St. Croix all the proceeds of his estate, was ‘George 
Stretch in Barbadoes.’? The will was evidently made while Robert was 
suffering with a dangerous, and as it proved, fatal illness, and while en- 
route to his place of business, Philadelphia. The witnesses to this will and 
first codicil are recorded as Robert Jessop and Jonathan Bond. 

In the ist codicil Robert Meade, §bequeaths money, ‘‘five pieces of 
eight’? to the Danish Church of St. Croix, and an equal sum to the English 
church of St. Croix to be paid out of his estate. In the 2nd codicil made 
in Philadelphia, August 13th he constitutes ‘John Reilly and John Reardon 
of Philadelphia,” ‘‘trusty friends,’’ his executors for so much of his estate 
as is in Pennsylvania, desiring them to send his effects to his *‘brother in-law, 
George Stretch of Barbadoes.’? The witnesses to this codicil are Robert 
Harding, * and Alice Hutcheson. The will was duly- proved and regis- 
tered at Philadelphia August 26th, 1754 and is No. 123 of the wills of 1754, 
and is also recorded in the Boook of Wills ‘‘K’’ page 189. 

From the foregoing, it will be seen that Robert’s children were then in 
Barbadoes with their uncle, George Stretch, and from the inventory of 
Robert’s wearing apparel and effects, that he was a person “‘of condition.”’ 

The inventory states that the buttons of his coat, waistcoat and jackets 
were ‘‘sterling silver.”” He had ‘-a case of guns and pistols,” ‘ta sword,’’ 
‘ta hanger and belt,’’ ‘‘all silver mounted”’— wigs, lace silk jacket, silver 
shoe buckles, &c., &c.' ‘*A seal’? and a “‘negro servant named Newton.” 
In short his outfit appraised by Wm. Curry and Bartholomew Penrose, 


sworn appraisers, at £79-11-114 was that of a person of some consequence 
in the simple Colonial society of that day. In his will hespeaks of himself 
everywhere as ‘‘of Philadelphia,” showing at least a long residence, t+ 





* Father Harding Pastor of St. Joseph’s church, a personal friend of the dying man. 


i The late Captain Richard W. Meade, U.S. N., (my father) held to the tradition in the 
family, that his ancestor was one of 13 persons who com posed Father Greaton’s congrega- 
tion, when the first Mass mae — in eae If this be correct, Robert Meade m st 
have been in Philadel as 1731. 

As corroborative o ann a my iate father, I cite a pamphlet written and publish- 
edby my grandfather, Richard W, Meade, in rN ovember 15th, 1823. a copy of 
which is in the Congressional Library in "Was hiugton. CG. Itisentitied “Continuation 
of an ‘aadvoue of the Roman Catholics of the “a0 of i Fhaelpu in reply to Mr. Harold's 
Trustee Conteiming bg eye pe ls a. n this curious pamphlet, by a 

stee of St. Mary’s church, occurs the fo ee Be. i 

“Listen fellow oh to the voice of a man whose grandfather (i. e. Rubert) assisted in 
erecting the first Catholic Church in this Frovines (i. @., St. Joseph’s Church, builtin 1-32) 
and whose father (i. e-, George) was born among you, and aided in founding this very 


church of St. M a” 
This would seem to be conclusive, as all the family papers (since lost,) were in Mr. 


Meade’s possession. 
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George Meade was unquestionably educated under the supervision of 
his uncle, George Stretch. At the period of Robert’s death in 1754, there 
were several persons of the name of Stretch in Philadelphia, and apparently 
persons of more than ordinary consequence. One of these was named 
Thomas Stretch, and in the Pennsylvania Gazetie of May 29th, 1755, he ap- 

_ pears as one of the largest subscribers (with Benjamin Franklin and others) 

to the fund for the Pennsylvania Hospital. Was this ‘‘Thomas Stretch” 
a brother of ‘‘George Stretch in Parbadoes’? and was young Thomas the 
cousin of George Meade, named after him ? It is at least not improbable. 
The list of subscribers reads thus: 


Thomas Stretch - - - - - £10 

Joseph Stretch - - - = = 58 
Isaac Stretch - 2-2 - = 10-0 
Benjamin Franklin - - - - 25-0 
Robert Harding * - - - - 1-7 


Joseph Stretch, mentioned above was at this time ‘‘His Majesty’s Collector 
of Excise for the City and County of Philadelphia,’’? as may be seen froma 
notice,in the Pennsylvania Gazette of October 28th, 1756; subsequently in 
1768, he was ‘‘His Majesty’s Collector of Customs, etc. etc., for the Port of 
Philadelphia.”” Was hea relative of George Stretch, and were Thomas, 
Isaac and Joseph Stretch here named all related ? Thename is not a com- 
mon one and it is believed they were so related; but Joseph Stretch could 
scarcely have been a Roman Catholic, as under the €nglish law of that day, 
all crown officials were required to take an oath’to the crown, which oath 
no true Catholic could take. So that even in Pennsylvania, liberal as its 
laws were for that day, Catholics were excluded by test oath from office. 

In the family of the late General Meade there is a very fine portrait ofa 
young man Thomas Stretch, called in his day ‘‘Beau’’ Stretch. This por- 
trait is alleged to be the work of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and is certainly in 
Sir Joshua’s well known style. It was ‘apparently painted about the year 
1765. Now this Thomas Stretch, who died in Philadelphia in 1813, aged 72, 
was the first cousin of George Meade, that is, ason of George Stretch men- 
tioned in Robert Meade’s will. 

The first notice of the sons of Robert Meade in Philadelphia that appears 
subsequently to their father’s death is found in a mention of Garrett. This 
is in the Pennsylvania Gazette of April 26th, 1759. He was then settled in 


*Father Harding, Pastor of St. Joseph’s church. 
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business on his account asa merchant and importer on Chestnut. street, 
opposite the ‘‘Three Tuns,” and dealt not only in hogsheads of rum and 
sugar, but also (as did, alas, all Colonial merchants in that day) in “‘likely 
young negro men.”’ 

The Gazette of September 27th, 1759, contains such a notice of Garrett’s 
business *‘next door but one to Dr. Farmer’s”’ but August 4th, 1760, he has 
removed to Walnut street, next door to Mr. James Claypoole where he re- 
mains for several years. 

In the Pennsylvania Gazette of February 26th, 1761, is.an advertise- 
ment of Garrett Meade—a notice of importation from London by ship 
Boreas, Captain McDougal. May 7th, 1761, another notice indicating a 
large and prosperous business. At this time Garrett was probably between 
23 and 24 years of age, and his brother George was 20. June 11th. 1761, 
June 18th and July 2nd, same year, are further notices of his business, and 
on July 1st, 1762, there is a notice of an importation from London by his 
ship James and Mary Captain Bradford, the firm being Garrett and 
George Meade, for George has now come of age, and has evidently been 
taken into partnership by his brother. 


From a previous notice (in the shipping column of the Gazette for Jan- 
uary 7th, 1762) of Captain Meade having reached St. Christophers W. L, in 
his vessel from Piscataqua, it has been surmised that George followed the 
the sea before joining his brother in partnership, for in those days it was no 
uncommon thing fora young sailor to be Captain of a vessel at 20 years of 
age. * 

In the Gazette of July 1st, 1762 there is a otice thus: ‘*Those indebted to 
Garrett Meade are desired to make speedy payment,’ as if Garrett were in- 
tending to leave Philadelphia. In fact he did leaveas is gathered from a 

etter still extant to him at Barbadoes, written by George in Philadelphia 
in 1762 But evidently Garrett only went to Barbadoes-on business since 
the firm name goes on continuously in Philadelphia, as may be seen from the 
Gazette of May 12th, 1763, where Garrett and George Meade, import in the 
ship King of Prussia, Captain Robinson, sundry European and East India 
goods, In the year 1763, the principal merchants of Philadelphia were Peter 
Turner, Joseph Sims. Robert Ritchie, George Clymer, Joshua Fisher & 





* The celebrated John Barry, a fdas & Irishman from Wexford, the “Father of the 

American Navy,” as he has been calle Captain of a vessel at 21 years of age (though 

Sithout influence or connection, such as George probably had) and for atime sailed for the 
firm of Garrett and George Meade. In 1767 he had command of one of their vessels. 
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Son, Garrett and George Meade, Benjamin Rawle, James Carter, Peter 
Wykoff, Davies & Flanagan, Francis Wade, Daniel Roberdeau, Mease & 
Miller, Richard Bache, (who married the daughter of Benjamin Franklin) 
Edward Penington, Jonathan Evans, and some others of lesser note. 

In 1763 occured an important domestic event. Catherine Meade married 
Thomas FitzSimons some account of whose career is given in the number of 


the Catholic RresEarcHEs for January 1888, The years 1764-65, especially 
the latter, were years of greatexcitement in America ; 1765 being a notable 


year in the annals of Pennsylvania. On the fifth of October, of that year 
the ship Royal Charlotte, Captain Holland, loaded with the hated stamped 
paper, and convoyed by H. M. Ship Sardine made her appearance in the 
Delaware river and anchored off Philadelphia. The State House bell and 
bell on Christ chur¢h were muffled and tolled and all the ships in port dis- 
played their flags at half mast. Inthe afternoon there was a town meeting 
at the State House at which several thousand citizens were present. The 
object was to demand the resignation of the Stamp Master, John Hughes. 
There was no attempt at violence. No turbulent action; but a steady de- 
termination expressed to resist tyrranny by all lawful means. So effectyal 
was thisaction that the stamps were transferred to the man-of-war Sardine 
without any attempt to land them. The matter did nct end here. After 
some days the famous Non-Importation Resolutions were drawn up, and on 
the 25th October 1765, were promulgated and signed by 375 of the most pro- 
minent merchants and citizens of Philadelphia, among them Garrett and 
George Meade, who as the sons of an Irish Catholic, had certainly no special 
reason for loving the so-called Mother Country and had unquestionably 
been prominent among the agitators. 

A few days after this the shop keepers also appointed a committee and 
entered into an agreement not to buy British goods until the Stamp Act 
was repealed. 

This patriotic action of the merchants and citizens of Philadelphia 
taken in advance of Boston and New York, for New York followed on the’ 
31st. October, and Boston not until December 3rd, has ever been justly 
regarded as the first pledge of honorin the record of American Independ- 
ence, and the fore-runner of the great Declaration in which were pledged the 
lives, the fortune and the sacred honor of the men whose names will be 
forever famous so long as the United States of America endure, 
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About this time George Meade, probably became acquainted with the young 
lady he subsequently married. She was the daughter of a colonial magnate, 
the Hon. Richard Worsam of His Majesty’s Council in the Island of Bar- 
badoes, Esquire. The Worsams had long been settled in that island and so 
far back as 1660 had been persons of consequence. 

February 18th, 1661 (see Oldmixon’s British Empire in America 
Edition of 1708 Vol. Il, page 111) John Worsam, gentleman, was knighted 
with 12 others for loyalty to the Crown during the ‘Great Rebellion.’? The 
records of St. Michael’s Parish, Barbadoes, contain under date of August 
23rd, 1679 the notice of the burial of Mary ye wife of John Worsam Esquire 
doubtless the grandmother of Richard Worsam, who was born in Barbadoes 
1701, died in Philadelphia May 10th, 1766, and is buried in the crypt of old 
Christchurch (2nd and Arch streets.) In this historic edifice in the main 
aisle 55 feet from the east wall, south side of the aisle is a slab, bearing 
the following inscription in the quaint and stilted diction of that day: 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 


. The Honorable Richard Worsam Esquire, one of His Majesty’s Council 
of the Island of Barbadoes. Nature had been bountiful to him; 
his education was liberal, his principles in regard to church and 
state, orthodox and constitutional ; in the relations of hus- 
band and father he was kind, tender and truly affec- 
tionate. His mournful widow in respectful testi- 
mony of his conjugal, paternal and other 
excellencies dedicated this stone. 


Born in Barbadoes A. D. 1701; died in Philadelphia 1766; aged 65. * 

Mrs. Worsam died in Barbadoes August 25, 1769, aged 52, and lies 
buried ir St. George’s Parish. Her tomb may yet be seen and is mentioned 
in Archer’s Monumental Inscriptions of the West Indies, Barbadoes, + 








* The author of this memoir has in his possession a small piece of the hair of this ances- 
tor neat'y folded in paper, yellow with age, and endorsed doubtless in the handwriting of 


the widow. 





+ Sir William Robinson K.C. M. G.,iate Governor of Barbadoes, told the author in 
badoes in 1880, that the Worsam in their day (17th and 18th centuries) were among the 
most notable plein thelsland. Their estates are marked on all the old maps except 
Ligon’. In Didmixon’s edition, 1708, the Worsam estate is placed directly south of St. 
George’s church between the Green and Batten estates. The Wersams estate in not given 
in Ligon’s edition of 1657, but “Battyn’s” is. In Schomburgks History of Barbadoes, 
edition 1847, ¢ 286, Sir John Worsa » Knight (one of six knights and seven baronets) is 
mentioned. Poyer’s History, page 76, has the same list. 
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The expression ‘‘orthodox and constitutional” in Mr. Worsam’s 
epitaph meant adherence to the established church ; but the records of the 
time and the writings of the High church clergy of to-day reveal the fact, 
that those were commonly days of great supineness, indifference and sloth 
in the Church of England. Mr. Worsam was probably more earnest than his 
cotemporaries in the church. The writings of the famous Dean Swift and 
others long prior to this, reveal a desperate state of affairs in the so-called 
4‘Reformed’’ Church. Hereis a specimen of how things were done inthe 
churches of that day in the old country and probably in this also. 

**The cosy squire’s pew of the eighteenth century was an elaborate 

structure, luxuriously furnished and surmounted by crimson curtains. It 
‘ often contained the only fireplace in the church, and was not complete 
without a square table. During the reign of George I. a colored footman 
would enter with a tray of light refreshments just before the sermon. In 
one of these retreats Ernest, Duke of Cumberland, being ensconsed, was 
roused from a doze by the exhortation, ‘‘Let us pray.” **By all means, 
shouted the Duke;”’ ‘‘[ have no objections.’’? The poor were accommodated in 
narrow pews, very high and stiff in the back. No wondera timid child 
remarked, that a man on velvet ‘‘breeches had sat her ona pantry shelf and 
shut the door.” 

February 23rd 1767, there is a notice of the business of Garrett and 
George Meade, but in May the firm seems to have changed its place of 
business to Front street near Walnut. 

Just prior to this there had been a terrible fire in Bridgetown, Barbadoes, 
and the Pennsylvania Gazette of March 16th, 1767, contains a notice ofa 
remittance of £5000 sterling to the sufferers by the fire. The town and 
records were completely destroyed. No doubt a heavy loss fell on Garrett 
and George Meade, as their business was closely connected with Barbadoes. 
November 11th, 1767, Garrett and George Meade appeared to have engaged 
in the freighting and shipping business as well as importing, as appears by 
a notice in the Pennsylvania Chronicle of that date, that they have the 
Brig ‘‘Manette,” John Baptist Beyers master, and Brigantine ‘*Perry,” 
Mark Coghlan, master, ready to freight for Grenada in the Windward 
Islands. This is but one of many notices scattered through the years be- 
tween 1765 and 1768, of the growing business of the brothers. The year 
1768 was a momentous one for Geurge. May 5th, of that year, being then 
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27 years of age, he was married to Henrietta Constantia, daughter of the 
deceased Richard Worsam before mentioned. This lady was at the time 20 
years of age, having been born in England in 1748. She wasnot a Catholic 
but a devout member of the Church of England. The first child of this 


union, Catherine Mary, was born February 20th, 1769, and was probably 
baptised a Catholic though there is no record extant of the baptism that 


any of George Meade’s descendants know of. Catherine died in her mother’s 
faith however and is buried in St. Botolph’s church, without Aldersgate, 
London. The mural tablet erected to her memory was examined by the 
author in 1885, and though the courtesy of the Rector of St. Botolph’s 
(Rev. Samuel Flood Jones) who is also Precentor of Westminster Abbey 
much interesting information regarding the old church was obtained. 

A full description of the mural monument to Miss Meade, who died 
January 18th, 1790, is given on page 552 of a rare work entitled ‘-LONDINIUM 
REDIvVivus,”’ by James Peller Malcolm, published in early part of this cen- 
tury, by John Nichol & Sons, and sold by F. and C. Rivington, St. Paul’s 
Church yard, 

Mr. Malcolm after describing the tablet and inscription adds that he 
had the pleasure of a personal acquaintance with ‘“‘this amiable young 
ady whose sudden death was the cause of most sincere grief to all he 
fricnds,’’’ 

Certainly George Meade’s wife proved the “fruitful vine’ of the 
Scriptures, for she presented him with a child every year for the first four 
years after his married life; Catherine Mary 1769-Elizabeth 1770-Garrett 
1771-Henrietta Constantia 1772. ’ 

Of the first three children the record of baptism is lost ; but it is believed 
that all were baptized in the Cathclic church and very probably by Father 
Harding. 

Henrietta was baptized in St. Joseph’s church September 27th, 1774. 
The Sponsors were Thomas FitzSimons and Catherine (Meade) his wife. This 
child became the wife of John Ketland and died in Philadelphia June 27th, 
1801. 

There seems to be no notice of Garrett and George Meade in the Penn- 


sylvania Chronicle published by Wm. Goddard between January 25h 1769, 
and January 22nd, 1770, but the Pennsylvania Gazette for August 24th, 1769 
has one, and there is another for September 28th same year. 


* St. Botolph was a Catholic Saint of Saxon times, The present church built on the 
site of the ancient structure ls just opposite the great J.ondon Post office. 
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About the year 1771, was established in Philadelphia, the Society of 

The Friendly Sonsof St. Patrick which in after years became celebrated 
for the distinguished names on its rolls, and the notable persons it entertain- 
ed at its dinners. 
George Meade, if not the progenitor of this Society in Philadelphia, was 
one of the most important of the original members, and his name is second 
on the roll; Stephen Moylan (afterwards General Moylan) being first. 
Moylan was the first President. * 

The First meeting of the Friendly Sons was held at Burn’s Tavern on 
Tuesday Septemter 17, 1771, when 15 regular and 2 honorary members were 
present. Stephen Moylan was President, John M. Nesbitt, Vice-President, 
and William Mitchell Secretary and Treasurer. George Meade and his 
brother-in-law, Thomas FitzSimons, were present at the first meeting. 

No one but an Irishman or the son of an Irishman could bea regular 
member so that when some years afterward General Washington was pro- 
posed for regular membership, there came a difficulty which was overcome 
by ready Irish wit. The Society adopted George Washington as an Irishman 
and then elected him and His Excellency with all his Suite, dined with the 
Society at the City Tavern January lst, 1782, Washington, asincere friend 
of Catholics and Irishmen, accepted his membership in a graceful and 
courteous reply, Thomas FitzSimons being at this time re and 
presiding. 

In an incomplete file of the Pennsylvania Gazette occurs notices of 
George Meade & Co., under date of January 30th, 1772. 

Garrett Meade seems to have gone out of the firm and the Co. is believed 
to have been Thomas FitzSimons. In the same number of this Gazette there 
is a notice which reads thus : 

“ On Tuesday morning 21st, inst., (i.e. January 21st, 1772) departed 
this life in the 31st year of her age after a tedious illness which she bore 
with that patience and” resignation becoming a Christian. Mrs. Mary 
Weekes, the amiable coxsort of Ralph Weekes Esquire of Barbadoes, and 
the next day her remains were interred in Christ church being accompanied 
thither by a nuraber of very respectable inhabitants.” 





* George Meade was also one of the 17 men enumerated in the charter of the Hibernian 
Society for’ the Relief of Emigrantsfrom Ireland. An intimate friend of his, Mr. John 
Leamy, a Catholic lrishman, was also one of the oo named in the charter. But this 
was in 1792, long after the Friendly Sons had been organized. 
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This Mrs. Weekes was a daughter of the Honorable Richard Worsam 
before mentioned, and of course an older sister of Mrs. George Meade. In 
Oldmixon’s West Indies, 2nd Edition 1741, Vol. II, the Honorable Ralph 
Weekes Esquire of Barbadoes is mentioned as a member of the Council and 
one of the Judges for Oistin’s. This was in 1734 and this Weekes was pre- 
sumably the father of the Ralph who married Mary Worsam, This Honor- 
» able Ralph Weekes was in 1753 Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Bar- 
badoes and President of the Council. 

While on the subject of the Worsam family as the connections of - 
George Meade, it may be mentioned that Charlotte Worsam, another sister 
of Mrs. George Meade, married a Mr. John Prettyjohn of Barbadoes and a 
daughter of this union, or niece of George Meade, married, the Honorable 
Colonel Maitland, of H. M. 58th. Regiment, the fourth son of 6th Earl 
of Lauderdale hereditary standard-bearer of Scotland. 

Mrs. George Meade when in England years afterward witnessed the 
marriage of her grand niece (one of the daughters of General Maitland) to 
a Captain Garth, R. N., and describes it in a letter still extant. 

‘Phe present and 13th Earl of Lauderdale (Frederick Henry Maitland) 
isthe great-grandson of the Colonel Maitland referred to so that his present 
Lordship, the hereditary standard bearer of Scotland, is (through the 
female line) of American descent and his father was a near kinsman 
of the late Commodore Meade of the Navy elder brother of General Meade. 

February 13th, 1772, the Pennsylvania Gazette has another notice of 
George Meade & Co., and scattered through its numbers for 1772-3-4, are 
similar notices, December 5th, 1773, there is one of a tax sale of 749 acres 
of land belonging to George Meade, and 450 acres belonging to Thomas 
FizSimons in Bedford, township, waters of Dunning Creek. At the close 
of 1774, George had three children living and had lost two, namely, Garrett 
born 1771, ‘died in 1773, and George Stretch born August 26th, 1774 and 
baptized same day, who died three days after. Both are buried in St. 
Mary’s church yard in the vault belonging tothe Meade family. * 


September 20th, 1775, George Meade’s third son Robert was born. He 
was baptized in St. Joseph's October 29th, 1775, the Sponsors being Thomas 
FitzSimons and wife, also Garrett Meade and wife, and George Meade’s 


cousin Thomas Stretch. t¢ 


* In 1870 this sous which had fallen into a state of partial ruin was completely rebuilt 

the author aided b his brothers and The bodies of the two children above 

aliuded to were fou but nearly gone. They were .re-Interred together in one coffin and 
by the side of their father. 


¢ ‘we died in Philadelphia in 1813, aged 72 years. 
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All accounts of Robert Meade represent him to have been an unusually 
fine young man. The inscription to his memory in oid Christ Church, north 
wall (see pv. 307, 310, Historical Account of Christ Church by Rev. Ben- 
jamin Dorr, D D., published in Philadelphia by R. S. H. George, 1841) was 
written by Bishop White of the Protestant Episcopal church. The author 
of this memoir of George Meade has in his possession an exquisitely enamel - 
led mourning tablet, bound in gold, evidently worn by Mrs, George Meade 
after Robert’s death (May 3rd, 1796). It contains a braid of his dark brown 
hair on one side and a funeral urn on the other, this last wrought in gold 
wire and seed pearls, a beautiful specimen of the jewelers art. 

Robert, undoubtedly through the influence of his mother, to whom he 
was greatly attached, abandoned the faith of his ancestors and died a Prot- 
estant, and this must have been a terrible grief to his father who was always 
~ astaunch adherent of the Catholic faith. 

Sad indeed to relate that faith which in Ireland, under the cruel and 
barbarous persecution to which it was subjected by the English penal law 
had survived in his grandfather’s case, and in young Robert’s case would 
doubtless under similar conditions, have endured unto death, yielded to the 
influence of a mother’s error and the beloved son renounced the ancient and 
historic creed of his fathers which typified generations of suffering and when 
no peril threatened, bowed his head in the place of the strange English wor- 
hip, hateful to the Irish Catholic.* 

April of the year 1775 saw the first actual blow struck by the colonies 
for Independence, and .the enthusiasm born of the fight at Concord rapidly 
extended to the so-called, but mis-named ‘‘Quaker City” of Philadelphia. 

The news of the battles fought on 19th April, 1775, reached Philadel- 
phia by special courier on 24th, and soon 8000 excited people assembled in 
town meeting. The partners of the firm of George Meade & Co., were 
enrolled as members of the3rd Battalion under Colonel Cadwalader, but only 
one actually served in the field, the other remaining for home defence. 
Thomas FitzSimons had no children and went to the front, Geerge Meade 
remained in Philadelphia and cared for the wives and little ones. 


*It is a curious fact in the history of this family that for 5 geneiations, the eldest son, 
though everett & Catholic, has in every instance married a Protestant—either a member 
of the Church of England we a Protestant Episc»pai denomination in this country. Only 
one of all these Protestant wedgaed s Catholic. The w'fe of the second Richard Wor. 
sam, five years after her ma triage, be e a member of the Catholic church, lived a devout 
life, and brought up all her children int the Church for which God has doubtless laid up for 
her an everlasting crowa of glory and honor. 
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From the journal of the Continental Congress for December 15th, 1775 
(Vol. I, p. 294) it would appear that a resolution was passed in reference to 
the firm of George Meade & Co., regarding the tradeinsalt. In 1776 George 
Meade was still in the 3rd Battalion as may be seen in the Pennsylvania 
Archives Vol. I, 2nd series p. 616. 

The year 1776 raised the ‘‘Quaker City” to the first place in the land 
and made it the virtual capital of the United Colonies. Then came the 
‘Declaration of Independence.” 

During this memorable year George Meade appears to have been on 
various relief committees, committees of correspondence, and sub-commit- 
tees to superintend food and supplies brought to the city and he served con- 
tinuously as a member of the Public Defence Association or as they were 
called ‘‘The Associators.”’ 

He was a firm believer in the famous aphorism of Benjamin Franklin 
that unless the patriots hung together they would infallibly hang separately. 

One of the boldest of these men was an old merchant Daniel Roberdeau, 
by name. But though Roberdeau, as chairman of the town meeting, signed 
a paper in which His Majesty George III was alluded to as ‘tour mortal 
enemy the King of Great Britain” it is hardly thought his soul could have 
burned with such hatred to English tyranny as did the souls of the two sons 
of the Irish Papists—George Meade and Thomas FitzSimons, who remem- 
bered the penal laws which drove their fathers to seek shelter in a strange 
land. What feelings must have filled the souls of these two men when the 
immortal ‘‘Declaration’’ was made public! And though George Meade had 
an English wife whose dearest relations were all evidently loyal to the 
Crown yet she was devoted to her husband’s cause and to her adopted coun- 
try. She seems to have been a warm personal friend of the Rev. William 
White, the Rector of Christ church, a man noted for his unswerving loyalty 
to American Independence when the clergy of the Church of England, asa 
body, were either disaffected or spent their time preaching about ‘‘ the 
Divine right of Kings.” 

In September 1777, came the invasion of Pennsylvania and the capture 
of Philadelphia by the Royal forces under Howe. George-Meade abandoned 
the city, taking his wife and four children (the oldest only 8 years) left 
his comfortable home and all he had (says his friend John Leamy) rather 
than cringe as many did, to the Royal power. 
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The British Army held the city until June 18th, 1778, and 5 days after 
the evacuation and humiliation of the Royal forces, the wife of this patriot 
presented her husband with a son, born in a farm house in Chester County, 
and it was reserved in the Wisdom and Providence of God, that the second 
son of this little child born amid the tumult of war should 85 years later 
save his country from deadly peril by winning the most momentous, desper- 
ate and bloody battle ever fought on the American continent, the immortal 
victory of 

GETTYSBURG 
fought July 1st, 2nd, and 3rd, 1863 by the Army of the Potomac, George 
Gordon Meade, Commanding. : 

Let Pennsylvanians and especially Philadelphians reflect on what might’ 
have been the result to them and theirs had victory perched on the banners 
of the Southern host on that last awful day of carnage when Pickett led his 
desperate assault on the Union lines. And when the Irishman, the Irish 
race or the Catholic are decried, let it be remembered that the General who 
commanded in this greatest of victories of the Civil war, was not enly the 
great-grandson of an Irishman, but was himself baptized a Catholic* as were 
his father and grandfather, in fact all his ancestors before him. 

Richard Worsam Meade, born in that humble farm house in Chester 
County, Pennsylvania, June 23rd, 1778, has alone of all the five sons of 
George Meade and Henrietta his wife transmitted his name to the 4th 
generation. By September 17th, 1778, George had returned to his home in 
Philadelphia as may be learned from the records of a meeting on that day 
of the ‘‘Friendly Sons of St. Patrick” held at the City Tavern as George 
and his brother-in-law FitzSimons, were each fined 5 shillings for non- 
attendance, they being within call. 

Of the doings of George Meade during the years 1779-80 little is record- 
ed except that the firm of George Meade & Co., subscribed £2000 sterling to 
supply provisions for Washington’s suffering troops. Samuel Hood says 
this subscription was £5000. This was at a time when everything looked 
most dark and gloomy for the cause—when the Continental currency was 


rapidly becoming worthless, 75 to 1 being its value in coin or sterling. To 
the minds of business men this meant ruin to many and indeed financial ruin 
did come to many of these patriotic men. 


*George Gordon Meade, second son of Richard Worsam Meade and Margaret Butler, 
his wife, was born in a (where his father was temporarily residing) December 30th, 
1815. He was baptized in the Catholic church January 8th, 1816. mother was 
Christina Gordon y Prender, mother of Don Luis y Prendergast, Marquis of Las Tunas 
and recently Captain General and Viceroy of Cuba, all devout Catholics. 
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The only wealth that seemed to increase with George Meade, came in 
the shape of ‘‘olive branches round about his table.’? His fifth son George 
was born in 1780—his daughter Charlotte 1781, and his last child Maria in 
1784. In all he had ten children and to-day (1889) the descendants of only 
two survive. 

Monday, March 18th, 1782, that day being taken to celebrate St. Patrick’s 
anniversary, George Meade was one of the many ‘“ Friendly Sons ” present 
at ‘‘George Evan’s tavern to welcome His Excellency General Washington’’ 
to the dinner of the Society. At this time George Campbell was President 
of the Society and Thomas FitzSimons, Vice-President. 

Robert Morris and Richard Bache (son-in-law of Benjamin Franklin) 
were present as ‘honorary members” and in all 37 gentlemen sat down to 
the hospitable board and no doubt had a right jovial evening for Peace and 
Independence had come at last, though not yet formally proclaimed. And 
now the war being over, came great firancial trials and evil were the days 
for many. 

George Meade had invested some of the Continental money in land but losses 
from careless or dishonest correspondents at home and abroad began to give 
him great concern. Between 1782 and 1785, he lost through bad debts and 
other causes £30,000 sterling, a very large sum for those days, 

In 1784, Thomas FitzSimons retired from the firm and in the Penn- 
sylvania Gazette of February 11th, appears a notice saying that the affairs 
of the firm are about to close. 

In 1785 the Philadelphia Directory gives the location of George Meade 
as *‘ Water street, near Walnut.” But his residence was then on Walnut 
just above 3rd street. 

During the Revolutionary struggle, and especially in the spring of 1777, 
General Washington, was more than once in the city of Philadelphia, and 
it was there he came to meet Lafayette. At this time his two aides de camp 
were Colonels Richard Kidder Meade of Virginia (son of Andrew Meade,* 
a Kerry Irishman) and Tench Tilghman of Maryland. 

The latter after the war settled in Baltimore as a merchant, and be- 
came one of the business men with whom George Meade had dealings, 
There is extant a curious old letter written by George Meade to Messrs, 





*Andrew Meade omstgznted to New York. He was a Catholic i but he married M: 


Latham, a Quakeress of shing, settled in Nansemond Lae wee a, and died there 17 
His grandson was Lome aah py Meade of the Protestant Episcopal church in Virginja 
and many of his desce. ts are Protestant clergymen. 
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Tench Tilghman & Co., Baltimore, dated February 1st, 1785. It describes 
Mr. Meade’s business troubles, the losses he has met with and his enforced 
stoppage on November 29, 1784—mentions having lost £30,000 sterling dur- 
ing the two previous years, and that he has been obliged to compound 
with his creditors for 13s. 4d. in the pound in order to go on in business, 
but declares it his firm resolve to meet every penny of past obligation. 

The losses he says were due to the purchase of a considerable number of 
bills on England, France and Holland, many of which were not only pro- 
tested but eventually proved to be bad. Attached to this letter is the cer- 
tificate of the assignees that they have examined the affairs of Mr. George 
Meade, and find his exhibit fair and just, and perfectly regular and mercan- 

tile. They also mention his losses to have been £30,000 sterling ‘‘ due to 
‘disappointment in receiving monies and remittances he had a right to ex- 
pect.’? This certificate is signed by John Maxwell Nesbitt of the firm of 
J. M. Nesbitt & Co., (afterwards Conyngham & Nesbitt) one of the first 
mercantile houses in Philadelphia together with six others. These assignees 
appointed by the creditors, state that Mr. Meade cleared up every difficulty 
to their satisfaction, and that it was evident he had not given preference to 
any creditor whatever, and that they hope that having fulfilled his engage- 
ment as to the payment of the first dividend, he will be enabled by the 
assistance of former friends to resume his business, The entire paper bears 
witness to the high sense of honor and unblemished integrity of George 
Meade. 

And it is pleasant to state that a copy of Mr. Meade’s letter coming to 
his largest creditor, Mr: John Barclay, of London, that gentleman replied 
that Mr. Meade need give himself no concern on account of his indebted- 
ness and that he might draw on him at sight for £10,000 sterling, With 
this generous assistance, says Mr. Hood in a brief memoir of George Meade, 
(published in 1844) he was enabled not only to retrieve his ill fortune, but to 
pay Mr. Barclay and every other creditor every penny of original obligation. 

The standard of commercial integrity was indeed high in those days. 

But George Meade was not alone in his financial embarrassment for 
even the bills of Robert Morris went to protest in Holland. Between the 


years 1786 and 1793, there is not much recorded of importance in George 
Meade’s career. He still continued his business as a merchant and ship- 
owner, and in 1788 was a Trustee of St. Mary’s church, but Mr. John 
Vaughan in 1822 deposes to the important character of his business having 
known of it from the year 1782. ; 
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About 1788 the Right Rev’d John Carroll started the project of a Catho- 
lic College at Georgetown and among the personal friends of this revered 
ecclesiastic who offered their services and were appointed to secure sub- 
scriptions for this work were ‘‘George Meade and Thomas FitzSimons, 
Esquires of Pennsylvania” and a considerable part of the original fund that 
built Georgetown College was raised in Pennsylvania by these Catholic 
brothers-in-law. 

In 1789-90 there is reason to believe that he made a visit to London— 
perhaps ‘to see his eldest daughter then on a visit to some friends and who 
died in that city January 17th, 1790. Her burial in St. Botolph’s church 
has already been mentioned. It must have been about this time that his 
portrait was painted by the young and rising artist, Thomas Lawrence after- 
wards celeorated as the President of the Rvyal Academy. The photograph 
of this portrait which accompanies this sketch hardly does justice to the 
exquisite coloring of the painting. Col. Frank M. Etting, in a letter to the 
author of this memoir, dated March 15th, 1877, referring to the portrait of 
George Meade which had been loaned to the Historical Department of the 
International Exhibition of 1876, writes ‘‘The head of George Meade has 
been universally admired by the best judges—if premiums were awarded, it 


‘would have secured the very first as a work of art though Kneller, Lely, 


Stuart and West were all fairly represented.’? According to the tradition 
received by the author this portrait was painted for John Barclay, previous- 
ly referred to, and subsequently came into the posseasiou of Richard WorSim, 
son of George from whom it descended to the present owner the author of 
this memoir. In 1790 George Meade’s second daughter Elizabeth was 
married to Mr. Thomas Ketland of England. For several years subsequent 
to this time (1790) George Meade seems to have retained his interest in pub- 
lic affairs though his business interests must have given him very great 
concern so disordered were the times everywhere and so critical the financial 
affairs of the country. At this time his brother-in-law, Thomas FitzSimons, 
represented the city of Philadelphia, in Congress as a Federalist and during 
the 1st and 2nd Congress was one of the authorities with Alexander 
Hamilton (in the Cabinet of Washington) on the subject of finance and the 
restoration of the public credit. That FitzSimons received advice and 
counsel from his brother-in-law and former business partner is certain, and 
if it be said of Hamilton that ‘the touched the dead corpse of National 
credit and it lived’’ at least some part of this fame may be due to the two 
men who aided Mr. Hamilton in his great work. 
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Mr. Meade at this time seems also to have had the oversight of the 
Philadelphia prison system for 1792 he signed an address to the Inspectors of 
the Prison as chairman of the Board of Management (see AMERICAN 
MusEvum 1792 p. 247, also appendix p. 33.) 

In 1793, he was Vice-President of the First day or Sunday schools and 
though a strict Catholic co-operated cheerfully with his Protestant brethren 
on ground common to the Church and the non-Catholic. He was also 
Manager of the Philadelphia Dispensary and an intimate personal friend of 
the celebrated Dr. Benjamin Rush. 

This year was a sad one for Philadelphia. The yellow fever made its 
appearance and became epidemic. A panic ensued and many persons, es- 
pecially those of wealth and high official station, abandoned the city with 
their wives and children, and left their homes to the care of servants and 
hirelings. — ; 

George Meade was not one of these, though he sent his family to a 
place of safety. He remained throughout the epidemic rendering such help 
as he could. Great heroism was displayed by many citizens while fear of 
the plague caused many to display great cowardice. All the world knows 
how such epidemics bring out the strong and the weak points of human 
nature in bold contrast. The epidemic was deadly in its ravages, and the 
Catholics suffered frightfully in proportion to their limited number. Three 
heroic priests Fathers Graessl, Keating and Fleming assisted-by many coura- 
geous laymen battled with the awful plague as only Catholic priests can 
battle, and two of these noble men were martyrs to the cause of humanity 
in the service of God and His church. Father Graessl and Fleming died at 
their posts and with them perished 335 Catholics of whom 251 were of St. 
Mary’s parish of which George Meade was a Trustee. These were buried 
in St. Mary’s church yard where the mortal remains of George were destined 
to lie with them. How many times this man must have been called on to 
perform the two great corporal works of mercy, ‘“‘to visit the sick’? and 
‘*to bury the dead,”’ it is needless to inquire. 

His friend Dr. Rush, took the ground that though infectious the yellow 
fever was not contagious, that is, in the sense that small pox is contagious, 
by personal contact. This was heresy to theschool of Sangrado of that day, 
and the belief that yellow fever could be taken and transmitted by personal 
contact was the cause of much of the panic. My father told 
me he had heard his father say that Dr. Rush to prove to medical doabters 
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the truth of his theory, on one occasion took a teaspoonful of the black 
vomit from a dying patient and deliberately swallowed it!* The panic 
affected all business and as Philadelphia was then the commercial metropolis 
of the country business suffered everywhere. | During these years and at 
the period of the death of his son Robert (1796) George Meade resided at 78 
Walnut street, though his counting house was at No. 68 Walnut, corner 
of 4th street, east side. In the year 1794 the so-called Whiskey rebellion 
broke out in the western part of Pennsylvania and President Washington 
called for troops to suppress it. 

Richard Worsam, fourth son of George Meade, though a mere lad of 16 
years of age at this time, promptly shouldered a ‘‘firelock” and according to 
the statements of Samuel Mifflin, went on the expedition which was happily 
successful without bloodshed. Shortly after this Richard’s health being 
delicate his father sent him traveling and he spent some time in Europe. 
In Paris he bought some curious old furniture, and an interesting diary of 
a part of bis travels is now in possession of a member of the family of the 
late General Meade. 

George Meade’s, fifth son George wassent to Baltimore and entered the 
counting house of a friend of his father. A letterisstill extant in the hand- 
writing of George prescribing minute rules of conduct for the use of 
Geoige Junior. In May 1796, Robert, the third son, died. This has 
been already alludedto. It was a dreadful blow to the parents but espe- 
cially to the mother. 

In this same year the name of George Meade appears on the roll ‘of 
subscribers to the fund to build St. Augustine’s church. His fortune being 
much impaired he gives only fifty dollars while his more prosperous brother- 
in-law FitzSimons gives five hundred and his dear friend John Leamy two 
hundred dollars. Yet with all his reverses George Meade seems to have 
been as he is described in a paper’by a friend, ‘‘social, hospitable and bene- 
volent.”” The late Mr. Hodge, formerly U. 8S. Cousul, at the port of Mar- 


seilles, France, told the author many years ago that he remembered Mr. 
* Meade well—that he was a man of commanding presence, kindly and plea- 
sant ; but sometimes testy and when irritated had a habit of swearing which 
was only too common a fault of that day. To swear a little and take one’s 
claret or port in those days were hardly considered sins. In December 























* Itis said that this same thing was done by a Naval Surgeon some years since during 
the terrible epidemic at the Navy yard Ponsacela, Florida. 

t apy well known the fever visited the city again in 1797-8 and in all some 12000 per- 
sons “ 
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1796, George’s third daughter Henrietta was married to John Ketland an 
Englishman and in July 1799 he lost his youngest child Maria, who died 
in her 16th year, and being of her mother’s faith was buried in St. Peter’s 
eburch yard. 

Of the remaining years of George Meade I must speak briefly. Hecon- 
tinued in business asa merchant until 1804 when his son Richard having 
become a successful merchant on his own account virtually absorbed his 
father’s business and so George’s name disappears from the Philadelphia 
Directory as ‘merchant’? and he is recorded in 1806 as “George Meade, 
gentleman” residence at No. 33 Sansom street, In 1807 and until his death 
he resided at No. 40 Sansom street. In October 1800 his daughter Charlotte 
married an English gentleman, William Hustler, by name, the younger 
brother of the Lord of the Manor of Acklam. Mrs. Hustler died at Barba- 
does, Christmas day 1801 in giving birth to a son, Thomas, who subsequently 
inherited from his uncle the estate of Acklam in the North Ridingof York. 
The present Lord of the Manors of Acklam and Worsallis William Thomas 
Hustler, Esquire J. P. and D. L., eldest'son of Thomas son of Charlotte 
Meade. 

A detailed account of the family of ‘‘Hustler of Acklam’’ may be found 
in Sir Bernard Burke, ‘‘ Landed Gentry of Great Britain.”” In Orp’s 
ANTIQUITIES OF CLEVELAND NORTH RIDING OF YORK pp. 527-540, Parish 
of Acklam ; a more extended account of this historic place and family 
occurs, The ancestor of these Hustlers was the Captain of the Archers 
mentioned by Sir. Walter Scott in ‘“‘TALES OF A GRANDFATHER”? Vol. II, 
p. 233, and in Percy’s REvIQuEs, as having kilied the great Scotish 
Admiral, Sir Andrew Barton, in the famous sea fight for which deed he was 
knighted by Lord Howard. This was in 1511 just previous to the battle 
of Flodden Field. These were the Catholic days of ‘Merrie England.” In 
passing it may be said that tradition assigns the site of the present 
parish church of Acklam as the one on which stood the Saxon monastery 
presided over by the famous Saint Hilda of Catholic times. 

Acklam is mentioned in ‘‘Domesday Book” as ‘‘Aclun” and is one of 
the historic county seats of Great Britain. 

The fourth son of George Meade, to wit: Richard Worsam, after 
traveling in Europe, went to the West India islands on business and then 
returned to Philadelphia where he met Margaret, the daughter of Anthony 
Butler, a wealthy ship owner of Perth Amboy, New Jersey. In January 
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1801, he married this young lady and two years later, having then two 
children, went to Spain where he established a colossal busjness as a.merch- 
ant, banker and shipowner and remained many years. His younger brother 
George also went to the West Indies and died in Port au Prince in July 
1804, so that of all the sons of George Meade only Richard Worsam remained 
and perpetuated the name to this generation. 

The last years of George Meade’s life were undoubtedly tinged with 
great sadness. All but two children had died before him and his wife and 
hejwere still separated by the gulf of a differeut faith. Of the remaining 
children, Richard, a Catholic, had married a Protestant and gone to Spain 
and Elizabeth and her husband Mr. Ketland were Protestants. What 
wonder if the old man in his declining days mourned the failure of his 
greatest hopes by reason of differences for which indeed he was not so much 
responsible as were the times in which he and his father had lived. And yet 


———But why linger over the sadness of this recital? George died in 
Philadelphia, November 9th, 1808, and he is buried in the family vault St. 
Mary’s church yard. In his day and in his generation he did his work 
bravely and he died regretted as an honorable, high minded man. In a 
memorial, signed by 1100 of the citizens of Pennsylvania and Maryland and 
presented to the Congress of the United States in 1827, are these words. 
“The claimant is the son of George Meade and both were natives of the 
city of Philadelphia. The father (that is, George) was distinguished among 
us as a merchant of undoubted integrity, and a citizen of irreproachable 
character.’? This memorial was signed by such men as Charles Carroll of 
Carrolton, Robert Gilmor, Robert Oliver, Richard Caton, C. O’Donnell, 
Charles Tiernan, Isaac McKim, and many others of Maryland, and: by 
Commodore Bainbridge, John M. Scott, C. J. Ingersoll, Joseph Reed, 
Samuel Mifflin, John Cadwalader, Horace Binney, David Lewis, William 
Raub Jr., and hundreds of others in Pennsylvania. His widow removed to 
England not long after his death and August 27th, 1822, died at Edgbarton, 
near Birmingham, aged 74 years. 

Though the waters of the broad Atlantic divide the last resting places 
of this devoted husband and affectionate wife, the barrier is yet not so great 
as that created by her ‘‘protestizg’’ ancestors who could not see the beauty 
of the Lord’s House nor admit the indestructibility of the towers thereof. 

Let us hope that He who is all merciful will overlook the ignorance of 
a loving mother due to generations of hereditary prejudice, yet for which 
doubtless God chastened her somewhat in this life in the loss of her dear 
ones. And may the husband and wife be finally re-united, for when that 
blessed day does come ‘‘God will wipe away all tears from their eyes.”’ 

R. W. MEADE, 
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In the ‘History of the Ursulines of Quebec’? we read the following 
passage in reference to some of the early bishops of the United States : 

‘In 1818 and the following years Canada was honored with visits from 
the venerable Bishops Flaget, Conwell and Cheverus, Bishop Flaget, a 
Frenchman, is the present occupant of the see of Bardstown, in Kentucky, 
It can be easily imagined with what pleasure he was received by the Bishop 
of Quebec and his clergy. - - - - - Wewere exceeding edified by 
this prelate’s conversation ; his life is a thoroughly apostolic one. 

‘*The visit of Bishop Conwell, of Philadelphia, who arrived at Quebec, 
in November 1821, was made under less pleasing auspices. This distin- 
guished prelate came to Quebec to consult with our Bishop (Mgr. J. O. 
Plessis) concerning a schism which has arisen in his church, in regard to a 
sermon preached in his presence by a priest of his diocese, who therein 
questioned the Bishop’s authority. For this reason the bishop thought it 
was his duty to excommunicate the preacher, who then took occasion to 
rebel against the bishop, and thus produced a schism, which has kept on 
growing and gives Bishép Conwell the greatest possible anxiety. 

‘*After reading the foregoing statement one cannot help feeling’ deerly 
grieved, as we are ourselves, at seeing so deplorably realized the Divine 
Master’s ,words “‘Scandals must come.’? But when we look over the 
history of the Church we can easily form a correct’ estimate of revolts like 
this, of which the Church has had examples in all ages.’’ 

‘*Bishop Conwell seems to be filled with zeal for our holy religion, 
Prompted by this spirit, he asked Bishop Plessis for one of our Nuns, with 
he view of founding a community in his diocese. He had already secured 
for this purpose, in the city of Philadelphia, a site located on an eminence 
and quite airy, having moreover the advantage of a garden remarkable for 
its fruit trees and its size.’’ 

“His Lordship [of Quebec] having informed us of this project, we, in 
accordance with his advice, asked the Bishop of Philadelphia to. send us 
instead, young ladies desiring to enter on the religious life in our Order 
for the purpose of decoming imbued with the spirit of our community, as- 
suring him that they would be well received here.’’ 

‘-For the present the Schism in Philadelphia prevents any important 
step from being taken in this matter.” 

- [The above is an extract from the ‘*History of the Ursulines of Quebec” 
a work reproduced from the manuscript annals that are preserved carefully 
in their convent. The ‘‘site located on an eminence and quite airy,’ we 
suppose was Mount Airy which Father Brosius had given up in 1813. (See 
Researches, Oct. 1888, ) 
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BISHOP MILES’ AOOOUNT OF THE LAYING OF THE OORNER STONE OF 
THE CATHEDRAL, NASHVILLE, TENN, 


LETTER FROM COLLECTION oF F. X. Reuss, LIBRARIAN OF THE 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


: NASHVILLE, JUNE 13th 1844. 
Ma CuereE FILE ! 


Before this reaches you, you will have seen & embraced your dear 
Mother, and other cherished friends, and I suppose you will be so much 
absorbed in those around you that fora while, at least, you will forget 
Nashville and all belonging to it. However it may be, you will find from 
this communication, that you are not forgotten here. 

I was surprised & delighted on Sunday morning, on going into the har- 
bour to meet Charley & his brother & could not but regret that you had not 
waited a few days longer, when you would have had the pleasure of seeing 
your brother-in-law, & having his company home, 

I don’t know whether I can tell you anything about Nashville that will 
interest you much. However you will no doubt expect that I should say 
something, & if I could only guess what you would like to hear best, I 
would begin by telling you that first we laid the corner stone of our Cathe- 
dral on Corpus Christi, which ceremony was witnessed by a large crowd of 
our citizens who conducted themselves on that occasion with as much pro- 
priety as could have been expected, even in Baltimore. F. Maguire gave a 
fine discourse which has been much spoken of since. After the discourse we 
went in procession from Major.Graham’s to the cross erected in the found- 
ations ; this is the first time that the Mitre & Crozier has been seen in the 
streets of Nashville, & must have produced strange feelings in many who 
had not seen it before; there was notwithstanding great quite throughout. 

One of the occurences of that day which I think is worthy of particular 
notice, is that Major Graham who is a Presbyterian, should have treated us 
with such liberality ! Tell me, can Baltimore boast any thing likeit? Our 
foundation is gradually rising. & in a few years we hope to have a temple 
for worship, in some degree worthy of the Great Being for whom we intend 
it ; you who have seen & felt our privations in this respect, can give your 
Baltimore friends some idea of it: I say, some idea, for it is impossible 
for those whe have never experienced any thing of the kind, to form an 
adequate idea of it. ‘ 

We hope to have the pleasure of seeing you among us again in the fall 
and to hear from you one during the interval. I am sure Charley will 
think long of the time, & I have no doubt he begins already to feel very 
much like an odd fellow. 

Please remember me kindly to your exeellernit Mother,& family. Present 
my respects to the most Rev. Archbp. & to the rev. clergy whose names are 
too numerous to be mentioned here, aiso to Madam McAnally & family, & 
to all the host of Jenkins’, particularly Courtney & family to whom I am 
greatly indebted for their kind attention, & generous hospitality on my late 
visit to Baltimore. 

Fare well! May Heaven protect & bless you & bring you back 
safe to us. I am sincerely & truly your affectionate father in Christ. 


t RICHARD PIUS MILES, Bp. of Nashville. 
Mrs, EmMILIz SANDERS, Baltimore, Md. 


/ 
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“EV, EREMIAH FRANOIS O'FLYNN, FOUNDER OF SILVER LAKE 
MISSION, PENNSYLVANIA, AND REV. WILLIAM J, OLANOY 
HIS SUCCESSOR. 


The Rev. Jeremiah Francis O’Flynn the Pioneer Priest of North 
Eastern Pennsylvania and founder of the Catholic Church and Congrega- 
tion of Silver Lake, in the Susquehanna County, was born near Tralee, in 
the County Kerry, on the 25th of December 1788. He received his classical 
education at Tralee. and at the Catholic college of Killarney was ordained 
in company with the Rev. Mr. O’Donohue some years stationed at Utica, N. 
Y. and the Rev, J. F. O’Neal of Savannah. Many other clergymeu, who 
were priested in this college, afterwards attended missions in this country, 
and were the pioneers of many new settlements, through the United States. 

Shortly after Father O’Flynn’s ordination he went to England and 
joined the Trappists ; he remained with them fornear two years, when an 
order came from Rome for some priests for the Eastern missions. Two 
Monks and Father O’F lynn (the youngest) volunteered, and were accepted. 
They went to Rome, and were most kindly received by the Pope. After 
some few months preparation Fatber O’Flynn was sent on the Australian 
mission, but previous to his departure, the Holy Father released him from 
his Trappist vows, and blessed for him a suit of black vestments, which he 
highly prized, as he intended they should ccver him in his coffin. But 
that happiness was denied him, as they were taken away, together with a 
Chalice and a Patina, by the Rev. Mr. Curran of Harrisburg, who attended 
him in his last moments at Danville, Pennsylvania. 

Though friends in England he had received permission from Lord 
Sydney then Secretary for foreign affairs, to visit the colonies, as priest of 
the Catholic Church. He arrived safely atSidney, then called Botany-Bay, 
and was received by the people with every demonstration of delight. To 
see a priest in their midst, at that time, was an unlooked for happiness, and 

they flocked around him with joy and gladness. 

But unfortunately their happiness was of short duration for the bigoted 
Governor found fault with their enthusiasm and what was going on; 
he ordered Father O’F lynn to be arrested for presuming to exercise his min- 
istry as priest of the Catholic Church, or to show himself as such in the 
colony (a crime under the penal laws;) his papers were not looked at and 
his warrant from Lord Sydney was altogether disregarded. He was hurried 


. 
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on board a vessel on the point of leaving for England—a State Prisoner—to 
the grief of the unfortunate convicts. When theaffair was brought to the 
knowledge of the Government, Father O’F lynn was honorably discharged, 
and set at liberty, and the Press of the country discussed the subject in all 
its bearings. ‘It made a great talk in Ireland, where the newspapers were 
full of it, some even urging that the government should be sued for 
damages. 

After a short visit to Ireland about 1820 to see his family and friends 
he set out to Rome to prepare for another missson. He was kindly received 
by the Pope Pius who was greatly interested in his case-and the recital of 
the state of affairs in that distant penal settlement where the poor convicts 
and free Catholic settlers were deprived of all consolations of their religion. 

He was then sent on the mission to the West India islands with extra 
power, that of the Vicar Apostolic. At the Danish Islands of St. Cruz, 
and St. Thomas he remained for some time, giving comfort and consolation 
and making many very warm friends during his stay with them. Then he 
proceeded St. Domingo, and finally took up his residence at Port au Prince, 
where Le remained. for seme years as resident clergyman, but visiting 
occasionally the neighboring islands. ‘His health at last gave way and 
change of climate, for 2 while, was considered absolutely necessary for him. 
He decided to visit the United States, and arrived at New York about the 
year 1823. 

It was during his time on that Island, that the revolution and the trouble 
between Boyer and Christophe took place and Father O’Flynn had a seat 
in Boyer’s carriage either at the time of their battle or immediately, after it, 
for on that occasion President Boyer took a ring from his finger and pre- 
sented it to him as a testimonial of his friendship. On the ring was en- 
graved in French, ‘‘My friendship for you shall end but with death.’’ 
(The present writer lost that ring some years after her Uncle’s death.) 

Bishop Dubois received him most kindly and wished to keep him in 
New York. Also his friend, the Very Rev. John Power, urged him to 
stay in that diocese but as he intended to return, as soon as his health 
"would permit. He declined their kind offers. 

, He went to Philadelphia and was equally well received by Bishop 
Conwell, who at that time was in the midst of the controversy with Rev. 
Mr. Hogan. Father O’Flynn witnessed during his stay there many scenes 

that filled him with sorrow. 
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In the care of Mr. Thomas M. Morris of that city he placed the funds 
he brought with him for investment and having settled his business there, 
he, and that gentleman accepted an invitation .from Mr. Robert Rose (at 
that time agent for the widow Francis for a large track of land in Susque- 
hanna county) to visit his place at Silver Lake, where he had commenced 
a settlement and was advertising for settlers. It was a wild country at 
that time, the greater part of it a forest-woods in every direction and not 
many settlers. There were afew English, Scotch and American families 
on land which they had partially cleared, scattered around the town- 
ship-also some four or five Irish Catholic families were among them. 

As all the foreign settlers were people of means and respectability, the 
society was very pleasant and the prospect of a good settlement looked en- 
couraging. The Catholic families were thosé of Griffin, White, Donnelly, 
Corbit and Sullivan. The only Protestant family was that of Mr. Sackville 
Cox and his brother, of Dunmanway in the county Cork. They were de- 
lighted to see a Catholic priest and he was pleased to see them, he liked 
the country and the societyand decided to remain among them for some 
months. 

At first he had no idea of making but a short visit and to return with 
Mr. Morris to Philadelphia, but liking the country and the society as well 
as being strongly solicited by the Catholic families, he was induced‘to make 
a purchase (against theadvice of Mr. Morris) of a partially cleared farm, 
within two miles of the Lake. Here, he thought he could remain until 
fully restored to health, as well if not betterthanin thecity. Immediately 
he had a nice house adjoining the log oneand connected with it by a large 
hall in which Mass was said, for one or two years before he had his church 
building (erected on his land) ready to have Mass celebrated init, A 
large barn wasalso put up and other necessary buildings, as well as a large 
orchard planted &c. &c. which gave employment to the Catholic help—the 
working men of the place. 

Father O’F lynn was settled here about two years when in March 1827, 
his brother-in-law Mr. Thomas FitzGerald came over from Ireland to make 


him a visit who was greatly surprised to see him in so new a country, and 
so cold a climate, but was assured it was only for a time as he fully intended 
to return to Port au Prince, where he wasexpected and where he had also 
left the greater bulk of his property. He was so delighted to see him that 
he said, and did all he could to induce him to bring his sister Mis. Fitz- 
Gerald and their children out and settle down in this country. 
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Being persuaded against his better judgmert to comply with his re- 
quest, Mr. FitzGerald returned to Ireland in June settled up his affairs there 
and arrived with his family consisting of wife, and seven children and servant 
the following September and this was the 6th Catholic family then to settle 
in Silver Lake township. 

Shortly after, the Vicar General of Philadelphia the Rev. Michael 
Hurley hearing that Father O’F lynn had made a purchase of land &c. &c., 
wrote to him requesting he should take faculties for the benefit of the people 
settled arround him as well as to attend the Public Works then going on in 
North Eastern Pennsylvania. 

Then Father O’F lynn complied. He went on 1 the Hudson and Delaware 
and on the Susquehanna canals during the years 1828-29 and up to the time 
of his death February 8th, 1830. 

It was during this time the greater number of famiJies (and many un 
married men) on learning that there was land for sale cheap where 
Father O’F lynn lived and was putting up a church on his own land, flocked 
in from the canals where they had made some money. They took up the land 
through the township all arou nd he church whereever they could get it 
paying part of the purchase money down and getting time for the remainder 
of the payment.’ So that before Father O’Flynn died he had a large con- 
gregation and to him is due all the credit of tt for, if there had not been a 
priest actually settled down in the place, not one of them would have come 
to it and they would have known nothing of the land to be sold in this far 
off (for them) country. They came from all the towns along the Susque- 
harna down as far as Northumberland and Sunbury. At Danville Father 
O’Flynn was taken ill of a severe cold brought on by exposure, riding at 
night to sick calls and traveling miles during the day in severe winter 
weather, his constitution could not stand all the fatigué he was going 
through. He was confined to his bed—and died after a week’s illness, age 
4i years 1 month 14 days. 

The first Mass was given by the Rev. Father OvFiynn on Sunday the 
2nd. of October, 1828, in the Vestry of the Silver Lake Church, the main 
building not having been then but partly finished. 

A few months before Father O’Flynn’s death, he received.a letter from 
the Right Rev. Bishop Dubois inviting him again to the Diocese of New 
York, as he wished him to take charge of a French Settlement and congre- 
gation in the northern part of the State on Lake Champlain. 
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1 shall here relate a little episode connected with his visit to Australia. 
At one of the islands on the way out the vessel had to put in for water, and 
gentlemen passengers were invited to the Government House for dinner, 
On their presentation, the Governor’s wife recognized in Father O’Flynna 
townsman—and one of whom she had some previous knowledge. She was 
greatly delighted, called him by his Christian name and introduced him to 
the Governor as a friend and countryman. 


After that, the same company dined every day with the Governor, while 
their vessel remained, and on their departure were sent many little delica- 
cies for the remainder of the voyage. 

But on his return as a prisoner to the same island, in a different vessel 
and under another captain, who thought it his duty to be uncivil, he was 
refused permission to leave the ship. A-note taken by one of the gentlemen 
to the Governor soon brought an order from him, with his carriage at the 
pier for Father O’Flynn and any friend he wished to take with him to 
the Government House to be allowed to leave the vessel. 

And again, he, and those he took with him there, were treated with 
every kindness and corsideration by the Governor and his wife. Also more 
kindness was shown to Father O’F lynn, during the rest of the voyage to 
England by the Captain. 

To the Rev. William J. Clancy, who succeeded him in this Parish and 
on the Public Works, and who remained until 1834, is due the finishing of 
the Church, and also the bringing of many Catholic Settlers to add to the 
Congregation. 

The Rev. William J. Clancy was born and educated in the City of Cork, 
was @ fine classical and English Scholar. When preparing for the priest- 
hood he was introduced to Bishop England, then on his first visit to his 
native city, who took him with him to Charleston and ordained him at an 
earlier age than is required by the Church for ordination. He was for some 
years one of the principal teachers in his college. Alexander Spring, a 
Kerryman, being its head Professor. 

Father Clancy left the South on account of his health, came to Phila- 
delphia and was for some time assistant to Rev. Father Kiely at St. Mary’s 
Church. 

After Father O’Flynn’s death the Rev. Father Hurley, Vicar-General of 
the Diocese, sent him to take his place. He came in the summer following 
to Silver Lake, took charge of its Congregation and of several others along 
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the line of the canals, where little chapels were established, as at Berwick, 
Danville, Northumberland, &c. In the summer of 1834 the Rev. Father 
Clancy left Silver Lake on the receipt of a letter from the Very Rev. I. 
Power inviting him to the Diocese of New York. He was sent to Albany 
as assistant to the Rev. Father Smith, where he remained till his cousin, 
Bishop Clancy, arrived at New York on his way to South America. He 
was induced to accompany him to Demarara, where he died after some few 
years residence in that hot, unhealthy climate. 

In 1835, the Right Rev. Bishop Kenrick, of Philadelphia, consecrated 
the Church and Cemetery of Silver Lake, the land of which being then deed- | 
ed to him by Mr. FitzGerald’s family. 

CATHERINE FITZGERALD, 


Brackney, Susquehanna Co., Pa. 


[In Toe RESEARCHES, October 1887, was given Father Dubuisson’s 
account of his visit to Silver Lake in January 1835. | 





In a short. account of the condition of religion in Australia written by 
Rev. W. Gleeson in The Monitor, San Francisco Cal. and republished in Zhe 
Catholic Standard of Philadelphia, March 2d 1889. Father O’Flynn is thus 


spoken of : 

In 1817 the Very Jeremiah O’F lynn, being duly commissioned by the 
Holy See, arrived in thatcountry. His presence was an object of much 
concern to the intolerant party of the time. Particularly did he become 
obnoxious to the bigots as his zeal and ability became favorably felt in the 
community. A pretext, however, of some nature or other, was needed in 
order to put a stop to his ministry and to have him expelled from the com- 
munity. That was found in the fact that in coming to the colony he had 
not the permission of the government. The governor was only too glad to 
be in possession of such an excuse. He accordingly ordered Father 
O’F lynn to depart from the country by the first vessel that left Sydney 
harbor. This was a startling announcement to the worthy priest; it was 
what he had never anticipated, and so in the hope that the governor might 
revoke his order, he concealed himself till after the sailing of the vessel in- 
tended to carry him away. Meanwhile a largely signed petition subscribed 
not only by Catholics but also by the liberal minded Protestants of the colony, 
was presented to his Excellency, praying him toallow the Rev. Clergyman, 
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against whose character nothing could be alleged, to remain in the country. 
No doubt they duly represented to the governor the hardship it would be 
to Catholics to be left without the ministration of a clergyman of their faith. 
But the only result of this important petition was its indignant rejection, 


and an intimation to the Catholic body of the governor’s grave displeasure 


that a memorial of that nature should have been presented to him. Father 
O’F lynn was accordingly sought for, discovered and cast into prison, where 
he remained till the sailing of the first vessel from the colony, when he was 
deported to his own native land. Hereisa sufficient answer to those who 


would wonderingly ask why the zeal and charity of the clergy of Ireland did | 


not induce them to hasten to the aid of their poor destitute countrymen in 
Botany Bay at that date. The fact is they would not be permitted. Bigotry 
in those days was somewhat different from what it is at present ; everything 
was then done with a high hand against the old religion. 

Father O’F lynn, learning how the petition to the governor had been 
received, and understandiag that it would not be possible for him to re- 
main long concealed, now bethuught himself of leaving his afflicted fiock a 
testimony of his love and affection, such as in his absence would stand 
them in good stead and be a powerful means of grace and consolation to 
them in their distress. That was nothing less than what the Redeemer 
Himself left to the world on ascending into the kingdom of his heavenly 
Father—it was the holy and adorable Eucharist. The guardianship of so 
precious a treasure was not to be lightly or rashly intrusted to anyone, but 
Father O’Flynn knew his man; he was thoroughly acquainted with the 
individual in whom he was to so singularly confide. The party so favored, 
according to some, was Mr. James Dempsey, of Kent street ; while, accord- 
ing to others, it was to Mr. William Davis that the great trust was given. 
Dr. Ullathorne in an article published in England a couple of years ago, 
and copied into the Sydney Freeman’s Journal, makes Davis’ house the place 


where the sacred treasure was deposited. But whether to Davis or Dempsey 
the honor is to be attributed of guarding the Divine Sacrament, the fact of 
its being left in the country by Father O’F lynn cannot be questioned. 
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SPEGOH OF REV. GABRIEL RIOHARD, DELEGATE IN CONGRESS, 1825, 


From Original MS in American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia. 
Washington, Jan. 28th, 1825. 
Messizurs. GALES & SEATON, 

GENTLEMEN:—Here enclosed I send you an abstract of the proceedings 
in the House of R. on this day in relation to the Bill No. 204 together 
with the Notes taken by Mr. Sansbury on the same. You have my leave 
to publish the said Abstract, and by so doing you will oblidge 

your most obed’t Servant 
GABRIEL RICHARD, 
Deleg. Mich. 
ROAD FROM DETROIT TO CHICAGO. 

On motion of Mr. Richard, Deleg. from Michigan, the House then 
went into committee of the whole, Mr. in the chair, on the Bill No. 
204 reported by Mr. Henry of the com. of roads and canals last session April 
26th, 1824, ‘to authorize the surveying and opening a road from Detroit to. 
Chicago in the State of Illinois.” 

The first section having been read Mr. Cooke from Tennessee rose and. 
moved to amend the Bill, and strike out of the 2nd Section the words which 
provide ‘‘that said road shall be opened and made under the Direction of 
‘the Governor of said Ter. of Mich., &c.’? Mr. Speaker opposed the motion, 
and turning to the Delegate of Mich. invited him to give the- House such 
information he would think proper in relation to the Bill under con- 
sideration. The Delegate from Mich. rose, and went first into the discus--. 
sion of the merits of the Bill, of which the following is an abstract. 

‘*Every body, said Mr. R., knows that the contemplated road is of the 
greatest importance, not only to the Territory of Mich., but also to the- 
general Government, and the consequence is that it ought be done immedi- 
ately. 

This road will connect the east of the Union with the west. The: 
Grand Canal of New York shall be completed next July. When the said 
canal is finished we consider Detroit in contact with New York. Last falk 
I have been on Lake St. Clair on board of a vessel built during the preced- 
ing winter, with a movable keel, ready and calculated to go down through 
the Lake Erie and the whole of the canal to land at the Battery in New 
York. 
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In relation to our military operations, the utility of a road across the 
Peninsula of Mich. from Detroit to Chicago is obvious. This road will 
afford a facility to transport ammunitions of war, provisions, and lead troops 
to Chicago, Green Bay, Prairie du Chien, and to St. Peter’s River, &c, 
When our upper lakes are frozen an easy communication will be constantly 
kept open in sleighs on the snow. Every body knows that during the late 
war for want of proper roads over the Black Swamp, our Government in- 
curred an expenditure of 10 or 12 millions of dollars which would have been 
avoided by having a good road made in due time." Make this road now, 
when you have the full sovereignty over the Territory of Michigan, before 
it becomes an independent State, and you easily may anticipate how bene- 
ficial this road will be to your finances. There are more than 17 millions of 
acres of generally good and fertile land in the Michigan proper (without 
speaking of 94 millions of acres in the North West Territory)—without a 
road to go to those lands they have no value. We are credibly informed 
that on our inland seas, I mean lakes Erie, St. Clair, Huron and Mich- 
igan no less than one hundred and fifty vessels are plying up and down, 
on board of which whole families do come sometimes with their wagons, 
horses, sheep and milk cows, land in Detroit ready to go in search of good 
land, to settle on it, and having their money ready to give to the re- 
ceiver of the land office. No road to go into that immense wilderness, 
what disapointment? During about 12 months last - more than 
one hundred thousand dollars have been actually paid into the hands of 
the receivers of public moneys in the Ter. Mich. for land purchased 
How much more would have been paid if the present road had been 
made! Wecan learn from’ the Commissioner of the Gen. Land Office, 
that about ten surveyors have been employed in surveying public lands 
in the interior of Mich. Ter. between Detroit and Chicago during last 
winter. These lands will be soon advertised to be sold, if there is no 
road to come to them, who will purchase them? But let this road be 
made, let it be only determined by this House that it shall be made; then 
you will have purchasers enough ; they will come as a torrent from the 
Eastern States. It cannot be questioned that these lands along the in- 


tended road, will sell 2 or 3 hundred per cent. more than it would if there 
is no such road, and so in nearly the same proportion the adjacent lands 
will be increased in price. If you ask me what will cost this road, I beg 
leave to answer it will cost nothing to the Government. I might say it 
will cost less than nothing. The half of the land along the road only 
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will, after the road is made or determined to be made, sell a great deal 
more than the whole would without the road. What an immense profit 
for our Treasuary you can derive from the sale of this immense wilder- 
ness, which remains entirely unprofitable if you have no road to coms to 
it. This road is therefore to be beneficial to your finances and your 
military operations and to all parts of the Union as well as to Michigan 
itself, as it will afford all kinds of encouragement to the citizens of the 
Eastern States who wish to emigrate to the beautiful and fertile lands 
of the west. 

As to the amendment proposed to the 2nd Section of the Bill by the 
gentleman of Tennessee, I have no hesitation to state to the H. that the 
present executive of the Ter. of Michigan has during a long residence in 
the said T. required all requisite information and knowledge of the local 
circumstances, he has traversed on horseback this wilderness from Chicago 
to Detroit, he knows every foot of it. During his long administration 
he has given ample proofs of his abilities, has discharged the duties of 
his office so as to give a general satisfaction to the people, and his at- 
tachment to the interests of Gen. Government is known to all ofticers of 
Government and to the Hon. members of this H. He-is therefore the 
best qualified person to take the direction of the contemplated road. It 
would be even desirable that he should have the appointment of the 
commissioners and their assistance. He would find on the very spot men 
who have often traveled through the said wilderness, and are acquainted 
with all the Indian trails which intersect it, and who for one dollar a 
day would do the work better than gentlemen appointed by the President, 
who might be tempted to spin out the time’to increase their pay at 3 
dollars per day. I doubt therefore that the Hon. Gentlemen of the H. 
will pass the Pill in its present tenor without any other amendment but 
the following, that is, to fill the Blank in the 38rd Section with the sum of 
fifteen hundred dollars. 

After a short explanation by Mr. Henry, of Kentucky, to satisfy the 
House that a proper attentior had been paid to the subject by the commit- 
tee of Roads and Canals before they reported the Bill at the last Session, 
Mr. Cook, from Illinois, moved to fill the Blank with $3000, instead of $1500 
which was agreed to. 


On motion of Mr. Campbell, of Ohio, an additional section to the Bill 
was then added: 
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‘Be it further enacted that the Governor for the time being so soon as 
**the lands shall be surveyed and the road located under the Directions of 
“this act, shall designate the Sections which are hereby appropriated, and 
‘report the same to the Secretary of the Treasury.” 

Then the committee vote, reported the Bill together with the amend- 
ments, and it was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading on Monday. 

The above is from the manuscript of Father Richaid. 





We annex a brief account of his public career. 

Gabriel Richard was a Roman Catholic Priest, and a man of learning. 
He was born at Saintes, in France, October 15, 1764; was educated at 
Angiers ; received orders at a Catholic Seminary, in Paris, in 1790; came to 
America in 1792; was for a time Professor of Mathematics in St. Mary’s 
College, Maryland ; labored in Illinois as a missionary ; went to Detroit, 
Michigan, in 1799, whence he was sent as a Delegate to Congress in 1823, 
He died in Detroit, September 13, 1832. During his ministry, it became 
his duty, according to the Roman Catholic religion, to excommunicate one 
of his parishoners, who had been divorced from bis wife. The parishoner 
prosecuted the priest for defamation of character, which resulted in his 
obtaining a verdict of one thousand dollars. This money the priest could 
not pay, and was consequently imprisoned in the common jail; as he had 
already been elected a Delegate to Congress, he went from his prison in the 
wilds of Michigan to his seat on the floor of Congress. In 1809 he visited 
Boston, and took a printing-press to Michigan, and started a journal called 
the ‘*Michigan Essay,” which failed for the want of readers ; he then pub- 
lished some Roman Catholic books, and the laws of the Territory, all in 
French ; in 1812, after Hull’s surrender, he was taken prisoner, and, after 
his release, finding his people destitute, purchased wheat and gave it to the 
destitute. He wrote several languages, and was a man of superior ability 
and rare benevolence.— Lanman’s Dictionary of Congress. i 

(More about Father Richard may be found in Shea’s Life and Times of 
Archbishop Carroll where a portrait of him is given.) 
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THE HAPPINESS OF A FREE GOVERNMENT. 


1 
Behold with joy the peaceful state 
Of people where the Lord doth reign ! 
Whose Wisdom, Power and Goodness great 
All join their Freedom to maintain. 
2 
Happy the Land where rulers are 
The People’s Choice and their’s alone 
For such will take the greatest care 
To make the People’s cause their own. 
3 
Those men who govern by the power 
With which the People them invest 
Their Liberties can ne’er devour 
And hence such government is best. 
4 
Hail! happy place where Freedom stands 
And Liberty erect its throne, 
Where thrall and slavery’s cruel bands 
And Tyranny are never known— 
: 5 
Where Peace, Goodwill and Love abound 
And Persecution cannot dwell— 
A Land with Joy and Plenty crowned 
Must sure in happiness excel. 
6 
Where none each others peace annoys, 
Where conscience is never oppressed, 
Each man Free Liberty enjoys, 
This is the Land which God hath bless’d. 
7 
In this Free State we would rejoice 
And dwell for ever more in peace, 
And praise our God with cheerful voice 
Who makes our thrall and bondage cease, 
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The above Lines were found among the papers of Thomas Lloyd, 
the Stenographer of the First Congress of the United States. Dr. Wm- 
D. Hartman of West Chester, Pa. had written thereon, ‘‘the author of 
these stanzas is not positively known but is probably Judge Gaston who 
was an intimate of the family of Mr. Lloyd.’’ In 1885, Epiror RESEAR- 
CHEs sent the manuscript to Miss E. Donaldson at Barrytown N. Y. a 
granddaughter of Judge Gaston, who, on December 4th, replied, .‘‘I 
waited until I could find some other poems I thought we possessed. As 
yet I have not been able to find them but hope to do so when I shall 
send them to you. Ihave never seen the poem you enclosed but think 
it genuine. My grandfather was born in 1778 and could scarcely have 
written anything of the kind betore 1795 or 1796.’’ 

We submit the above testimony to the judgment of our readers as 
to the probability of the worthy and, in Catholic American history we 
may truly say, illustrious Judge Gaston of North Carolina being the author. 
The manuscript and letter will be deposited with American Catholic — 
Historical Society of Philadelphia. 

He was the first pupil of Georgetown College but inthe Fali of 
1794 entered Princeton College and graduated in 1796. 

While at Princeton, tradition in the Lloyd family relates, he 
came to Philadelphia to attend his religious duties, that he stopped at the 
house of Mrs. Margaret Brewer where he would take the child of a 
colored servant on his knee out in the yard of the house and with Miss 
Mary Lloyd, would sing Southern ‘‘corn songs.’’ 

William Gaston was born in Newbern, North Carolina, September 19, 
1778 His early education was conducted by his mother; advanced at the 
Catholic College of Georgetown, District of Columbia; and he graduated 
at Princeton College in 1796. He studied law, and was admitted to prac- 
tice in 1798. - He served a number of years in the State Legislature, one 
term as Speaker; and was a Representative in Congress, from North Carolina, 
from 1813 to 1817. In 1834 he was appointed Judge of the Supreme Court, 
and in 1835 was a member of the State Convention to amend the Constitu- 
tion. He continued on the bench until the time of his death, which occur- 
ed January 23, 1844. He was an able and successful lawyer, and an upright 
judge, had a taste for polite literature, and is remembered in North Carolina 
as one of the most distinguished citizens. He was a Presidential Elector in 
1808, and later in life received from Princeton the degree of Doctor of Laws, 
and the same honor from four other institutions of arene —Lanman’s 
Dictionary of Congress. 
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THE OHUROH 1N BOSTON, 1790-3. 


In THE ResEarcHES for January 1889 we gave much. information 
concerning the early Church in Boston. We add thereto, so it may 
appear in the same Volume therewith, the following additions to extracts 
from correspondence between Rev. Henry Belknap of Boston and 
Ebenezer Hazard of Philadelphia : 

BELKNAP TO HAZARD. 
Boston, Dec. 7th 1790. 

We have had an exhibition in this town of a singular nature, a 
Monsieur L’Arive * from Guadalope died here about a month ago, At the 
time of his death, Mr. Rouselet, the French priest, was absent on a visit 
to Pennobscot, and the French here do not approve of Abbé Thayer, so 
they got Dr. Parker to read the Protestant Church service at his funeral. 
When Rouselet came home, he persuaded the widow to let him perform a 
requiem, after the Roman model. For this purpose they obtained leave of 
Dr. Parker and his vestry to use the church. Accordingly last Thursday, 
Trinity Church was decorated with the insignia of popish idolatry in the 
the chancel, directly under the 2d commandment, and, after the Mass was 
said, a sermon followed, the whole composing as complete a farce as can 
well be conceived. The more they expose their religion to public show the 
more its absurdities appear ; and it is become an object of ridicule event to 
our children. You know how much stress they lay on the argument from 
the unity of the Church. Their conduct here is a most brilliant comment 
on this argument, for the French and Irisb papists cannot meet in the same 
place without quarreling. Once the peace officers were-called in to prevent 
them from coming to blows. Such isthe unity of the Catholic church in 
Boston.— Mass. His. Col. Series V. Vol. 3 p, 241. 


BELKNAP TO HAZARD 


Boston, JUNE 11th, 1791, 
Bishop Carroll is here yet, and I assure you is treated with the greatest 
attention and respect by most of our distinguished characters; but the 
cause which he meant to serve is not the foundation of this respect ; it is 
wholly owing to his personal character.— Mass. His. Col. Vol. 3 Series V. 
p. 263. 
* Name given as Lavine in Columbian Centinel November 10th, 1790, 
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Hazagkp TO BELKNAP, 
PHILADELPHIA, JULY 5th, 1791. 

Bishop Carroll is a gentleman of very respectable character; but it 
seems strange that a man of sense should be so zealous in the cause of 
nonsense.— Belknap Papers.— Mass His. Soc. Col. Vol. 3, Series V. p. 265. 

HAZARD TO BELKNAP. 
NOVEMBER 13th 1793. 

So your brother Thayer has attacked you. 1 hope this will not occasion 
a revival of the dispute about Protestants and Papists. If you want any in- 
formation upon that subject, for your own satisfaction, you will find 
plenty in an 8vo. volume called ‘*Free Thoughts on the Toleration of 
Popery,’’ which was published a few years ago, while that matter was be- 
fore Parliament. Perhaps it may be found in the College Library.— Vol. 
III p. 343 Mass, His. Col. Series V. 

Harrison Gray, a refugee loyalist wrote from London, Aug. 1st 1791 
to Rev. Mr. Montague of Boston: 

‘*It is very surprising considering, the establishment of the Roman 
Catholic religion at Quebec was one of the heavy grievances the American 
Congress complained of, that your governor and other great men in your 
town should attend the worship of God in a Roman Catholic church, to 
hear a Romish Bishop on a Sunday ; and that he should be one of the 
chaplains who officiated at a public dinner! I cannot, at present, account 
for their inconsistency any otherwise than by supposing the part they took 


in the late unhappy contest lays so heavy upon their consciences that they 
imagine no one can absolutely absolve them but a Romish priest.*? — 
Loring’s, Orators of boston p. 193. 

BELKNAP TO HAZARD. Boston NOVEMBER 26th 1793. 


As to John Thayer, I do not intend to write a word against him, or 
anything that he has said. If the Roman Catholics are mending their 
principles and practice, I wish them success. The time may come when 
the Church of Rome may be as pure as it was it the Apostles’ day. I am glad 
to find they are ashamed to own something which, in the days of their in- 
solence, they boasted in.— Mass His. Col. p. 344-5 Vol III, Series V. 

In theColumbian Centinel of Boston Jan. 26th 1791 Rev. John Thayer 
warned the public against Louis Rousselet, who styles himself pastor of the 
Catholic congregation of Boston and in the same Journal June 18th 1791 is 
the following announcement. ‘On Thursday (16th) the Right Rev. Bishop 
Carroll left this place to goon his return to Maryland. 

During his visit here he suspended Mr. Rouselet from his functions and 
confirmed Mr. Thayer as pastor of the Roman Catholic church in this 
town.”’ 

In Centinel Jan. 26th 1791 will also be found an article signed by 
Thayer which refers to the former advertisements by Mr. Leslie and himself 
and challenges Mr. Leslie any other minister to a discussion either in public 
or through the columns of a newspaper.’»—| His, Mug. April 1857 p. 121.] 
See also May 1857 p. 159 for other particulars. 
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FATHER GIBAULT AND FRANCOIS VIGO. THE OATHOLIO AIDERS 
OF GEN. GEORGE ROGERS OLARK IN CAPTURING 
THE GREAT NORTH WEST IN 1779. 


Hon. E. A. Bryan President of Vincennes University, Indiana in an 
article in The Magazine of American History, May 1889, entitled 


INDIANA’S FIRST SETTLEMENT 


narrates the importance of Col. George Rogers Clarke’s conquest of 
Port Vincennes Feb. 1779. He declares ‘‘the event stands second to no similar 
event in American history in its far reaching importance to the nation, if 
not to the human race”’ for ‘“‘it is doubtful if the experiment of the new 
republic could have been successful without this circumstance—certainly 
the results would have been radically different.’’ 

“To two men above all others the successof the enterprise was 
due-George Rogers Clark and Francois Vigo and their names deserve to be 
cherished as long as Americans are freemen. Close underneath these names, 
on one of the brightest pages of our national history, should be written 
that of Father Pierre Gibault, Catholic priest in charge of the Parishes at 
Kaskaskia and Vincennes.”’ ’ 

On July 4th 1778 Clarke ‘‘captured Kaskaskia and Cahokia without .a 
blow. Through the influence of Father Gibault he won over the French 
inhabitants, who took tLe oath ot allegiance to the American Government 
and ever remained true to their foster parent. Through the influence of 
Father Gibault and with eager shrewdness and skill he won over the French 
inhabitants of Port Vincennes who took the oath of allegiance to the 
United States and turned over Fort Sackville to the Americans—itscom- 
mander being absent at Detroit.’’ 

The fort was put in charge of Capt: Helm and one man. The British 
at Detroit were informed and sentaforce. Helm surrendered with ‘‘honors 
of war.’”? Clark’s condition was now perilous. 

And now there appears on the scene a man of whom I wish to speak as 
his memory deserves, Francois Vigo, a Spanish trader, though a Sardinian 
by birth, he had commercial interests at St. Louis, Kaskaskia, and Vincen- 
nes, was a man of wealth, and had almost unbounded influence among the 
French. Without the semblance of selfish motive, he came forward and 
cast himself and his fortune into the scale of American freedom. 
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His name is enrolled with De Kalb and Steuben and Lafayette. He 
supplied Clark with specie to the extent of more than $12,000, sustained 
the credit of the well nigh worthless continental currency by receiving it 
at his stores at par value, gave Clark the support of his great influence, 
imperiled his life in a trip to Vincennes to get exact information as to the 
situation of affairs and to win the inhabitants to the American side. He 
was made prisoner, but was finally released on a condition, which having 
fullfilled to the letter, he hastened to Clark and furnished him 
with information which alone made success possible. Forth- 
with Clark began his memorable expedition. Hedispatched a boat mounted 
with four cannon and carrying supplies to make by water to Vincennes. 
He, with a hundred and seventy followers, set out on the 5th of February, 
1779, across the country of Vincennes. A march of some two hundred 
miles must be made over a country at that season largely under water. It 
is doubtful if that march has a parallel in history. Crossing streams 
swollen to miles in width, wading over submerged flats for whole days at a 
time, sometimes to the knee, sometimes to the neck in water, breaking their 
way for miles through water covered with ice half an inch thick, passing 
one night with the garments of the soldiers frozen stiff, for days without 
food and at the point of starvation,, the brave fellows followed a leader 
whose expedients and endurance and resolution were those of a Hannibal, 
until at last on the 23rd of February 1779, the little band stood 
on a rising ground south of the town, and in full view of it. 
The boat with cannon and supplies had not yet arrived. A hundred 
and seventy men to capture a town and garrison which together numbered 
six hundred men! No possible chance for retreat, the water through which 
they had come covering the plains for miles around! Not a mouthful of 

provisions ! It was fight or die. Not this alone, but success would be im- 
possible if the town were against them. Now he will learn how much he 
owes to the good Father Gibaultand Francois Vigo.—( Magazine of Ameri, 
can History May, 1889 pages 400-1. 

Clark had been informed by the hnnters who accompanied him that the 


French residents of Kaskaskia regarded the Kentuckians, whom _ they 
called Big Knives, as more savage than Indians; and resolving to make 
use of this impreession, he gave them a shock which would enable them 
later to appreciate his lenity. The troops, therefore kept up during the 
night the most hideous noises; and the residents believing they had in- 
. deed fallen into the hands of savages gave themselves up as lost. — 
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‘ 


In the morning Clark had for them another surprise. M. Gibault, the 
priest, with some aged citizens came to him and and begged that the 
people might once more assemble in their church, hold a service and 
take leave of each other, which requests was readily granted. When the 
service was over a deputation came and said the people would submit to 
the fats of war and to the loss of their property, but asked that they 
might not be separated from their wives and children. 

‘Do you mistake us for savages” said Clark. ‘My countrymen dis- 
dain to make war upon women and children. It was to prevent the 
horrors of Indian butchery upon our wives and children that we have 
taken up arms and appear in this stronghold of British and Indian bar- 
barity. Now please inform your fellow citizens that they are at liberty 
to conduct themselves as usual without the least apprehension.’’ 

They were told of the treaty of alliance with France, and that if he 
could have surety of their attachment to the American cause they could 
enjoy all the privileges of its government, and their property would be 
secure to them. The people were transported with joy, and took the 
oath of allegiance to the State of Virginia. They also raised a company 
of volunteers, who accompanied Major Bowman to Cahokia, a French 
settlement sixty miles north of Kaskaskia. That town readily gave its 
adhesion to the American cause. Clark also put himself in friendly rela- 
tions with the Spanish commandant at St. Louis. 

Clark next turned his attention to the British post of Vincennes. M. 
Gibault, the friendly priest, in view of what had taken place at Kaskaskia 
and Cahokia, thought that it was unnecessary to send troops to Vincennes. 
This post was in his spiritual jurisdiction and he offered to undertake the 
mission himself, with several persons accompanying him. The result was 
the same as at Cahokia, the few British soldiers at the post could make no 
resistance to the popular sentiment, and withdrew to Detroit, Clark having 
no troops to spare, allowed the residents, after taking the oath, to garrison 
and to be responsible for the safety of the fort which he put in charge of one 
of his own officers, Capt. Leon and Helm, who retained one of his own pri- 
vates. M. Gibault, returned to Kaskaskia about the first of August; and 
Clark, in less than one month after his arrival, was in, possession of every 
British post in the Illinois country without a battle or the loss of a life.— 


Narratwe and Critical History of America. Vol. VI pp. 721-3. 
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ST. JOSEPH’S OHUROH, BRANDYWINE, DELAWARE. 


In the month of February 1841 the Catholics of North Christiana 
Hundred New Castle County, Delaware, commonly called ‘‘DuPonts 
Banks” resolved by concerted action to build a church, as there was no 
place of worship nearer than St, Peter’s the only church in Wilmington, 
or St. Mary’s Coffee Run, the oldest church in the State, a distance of 
four and five miles respectively. The ground was given gratis. by 
Charles I. DuPont, brother of Admiral DuPont with an additional 
acre afterwards purchased at a nominal figure. A board of Trustees was 
appointed from whom a building committee was selected namely; Charles 
I. DuPont, Alfred DuPont, Henry DuPont, Peter N. Brennan, Ed- 
ward and Charles Dougherty (brothers) and Michael Dougherty, The 
Catholics were generally employees of the noted firm of C. I. DuPont de 
Nemours & Co., Manufacturers of gunpowder &c. Collections were taken 
up and many non-Catholics generously contributed, Asit is customary to 
give the name of the first donor, the honor fell on Charles Le Carpenter, a 
Frenchman, and professor of Chemistry in the service of the Company. But 
the funds were chiefly raised by the employees of the Company, taking 
shares of $100.00 at 6 per cent, the Church responsible, the Company ad- 
vancing the money as the majority of their hands were Cathclics, they took 
a deep interest in co-operating with the movement, and gave it a generons 
patronage. The contractor was James Goodman. The church was erected 
and dedicated to Almighty God under the patronage of St. Joseph the fol- 
lowing December, by the Rt. Rev. Francis P. Kenrick, Bishop of Philadel- 
phia. The first Pastor was Father Mc Cabe, who remained but a short time 
and in a few years afterwards, came to a tragical death, by being burned in 
bed, having habit of reading there by candle-light. He was succeeded by 
Father Frost who was but a few months pastor, when the Rev. Daniel 
Magorian replaced him about the close of the year 1842, Father Magorian re- 
mained until 1846 when he was transferred to Port Carbon, “Pa. or vicinity 
and died there a few years ago at the advanced age of ninety or more years. 
The Rev. John 8. Walsh, became the next pastor. In 1848 the churcb was 
enlarged nearly one third its dimensions, allowing a seating capacity for 
550 souls. In 1850 Charles I. DuPont owned four dwelling houses adjoin- 
ing the church, he made a generous proposal to Father Walsh that if he 
would buy them, he could have them at first cost, then he could have an un- 
mixed, or exclusively Catholic community. Father Walsh accepted the 
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offer, and by the permission of Bishop Kenrick, collected the amount re- 
quired in the diocese, The rents collected since that time, have doubled 
the original amount paid for them, The Catholics through honor to their 
benefactor, called the locality ‘‘Charleston.”? In 1853 one of the dwelling 
houses was accidentally burned. Madame Amelia (familiarly called) an ex- 
emplary Catholic lady, and sister to Charles I. and Admiral DuPont, gen- 
erously proposed to Father Walsh, that if he would re-build the house, and 
convert it in to a Convent, she would give him $500.00. 

Madame Amelia took a deep interest it the welfare of the church. She 
was kind and charitable and beloved by the community for the sweetness 
and amiability of her disposition, Father Walsh cheerfully complied with 
the lady’s wishes, in building the convent, and procured a Sisterhood of the 
order of St. Joseph, from Bishop Kenrick and Mother St. John, who took 
charge of the female, and subsequently, the male department of the school, 
previously taught by lay teachers. Soon after the arrivaljof the Sisters, the 
necessity of building a school-house was contemplated as the basement of 
the church where the school was held, was too small, besides considered un- 
healthy, not being properly ventilated. Arrangements were made and con- 
tracts agreed to, to build a two story stone building, that would accommo- 
date 200 scholars. At the close of 1855 the School-house was ready for oc- 
cupation, The congregation, or parishoners at this time numbered 1300 
souls, It comprised the now separate parishes of St. Ann’s near Wilming- 
ton, Ashland, Okessin and St. Mary’s Coffee Run. This venerable struc- 
ture was used once a month by the priests of St. Joseph’s for over thirty 
years, for the spiritual wants of the surrounding inhabitants, It is now in a 
neglected and dilapidated state, but thanks to Mr. Esling of Philadelphia, 
whose ancestors are interred here, and who were the Catholic pioneers of 
the State, for reporting the matter to Bishop Curtis, who kindly promised 
to see to its renovation, or, at least to save the relic from further desecra- 
tion, In 1855 St. Joseph’s Beneficial Society was organized, and was an 
auxiliary to the church during its 30 years of existence. It was disbanded 
in 1885. In 1866 the Catholics of Brandywine sustained a severe loss in 
the burning of the parochial house. On the morning of the 25th of March, 


the community were aroused by the terrific cry of fire at St. Joseph’s. They 
soon discovered it was the priests’ house. The morning was intensely cold, 
and the wind blew almost to a hurricane. For a while, the Church and ad- 
joining buildings were in great danger, as they were in close proximity, but 
fortunately, the flames were averted. It was burned down. and little was 
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saved, the priest and domestics nariuwly escaping, A defectin the flue. was 
the supposed cause, notwithstanding the Insurance Policies were all right 
on the church, convent, dwellinghouses &c., it was not so on the house. So 


said the Insurance Company, but the priest said otherwise. He blamed the 
Company, and vice-versa, but the congregation had to re-build it, A 
Strange coincident connected with this loss, was the burning of Father Ri- 
ordan’s church at Easton, Pa., To hasten the re-building of his house, 
Father Walsh borrowed $1,000.00 of Father Riordan, It wasa private 
transaction. The members of St. Joseph’s were much astonished in a short 
‘ime afterwands to hear from Father Riordan the money transaction, and 
his own much heavier loss, as he stated after celebrating the late Mass, 
that he was shamefully cheated out of the Insurance, as he complied with 
the law to notify the Company, when the church would be under-going re- 
pairs as it was at the time, He asserted that he sent one of his trusted and 
trustworthy men with the required notice, but during the interval of serv- 
ing the notice, and the burning of the church, the man died. The Com- 
pany denied receiving the notice. In relating the episode he was deeply af- 
fected, and burst into tears, A soldering pot on the roof was the cause of 
the fire. 

After ministering twenty years at Brandywine, Father Walsh was re- 
moved to Nicetown, Philadelphia by Bishop Wood. His health was much 
impaired at the time, and he died the following year, St. Joseph’s next pastor 
was Rev. John Scanlan from Heckschersville, Schuylkill County, Pa. He 
came under very discouraging circumstances, but he was very energetic and 
determined, During bis few years at St. Joseph’s he liquidated $6000 of 
debt on the church property, He conducted the parochial School with lay 
teachers, as Bishop Wood withdrew the Sisters after the diocese of Wil- 
mington was created under Bishop Becker. Father Scanlan left in the 
spring of 1869 for Pheenixville, Pa., His health began to fail, and he was 
transferred to St. Michael’s, Philadelphia, where after a few years, he was 
called to his reward. 

Father Scanlon’s successor was Rev. George J. Kelly, ordained by Bish- 
op Becker, He found the state of affairs at St. Joseph’s, comparatively easy. 
He had an obstacle in the way by conducting the parochial School with lay 
teachers, as the parents of the children attending school could not pay com- 
petent teachers without assistance, However, the difficulty was obviated by 
Bishop Becker obtaining a branch of the third order of Sisters of St. Fran- 
cis. The Sisters besides teaching the childen, attended to the Altar, and 
Choir, one of them presiding at-the organ, All classes of the congregation 
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contributed to the support of the Sisters, but not with lay teachers. Father 
Kelly in a few years succeeded in getting the church and property out of 
debt, It was.a relief to the priest and people, as the stock-holders did not 
push their claims as the church paid them 6 per cent, and the church was 
slow to meet them. AsC. I. DuPont & Co., saw the situation, they kind- 
ly made an arrangement with the priests of St. Joseph’s to pay one share 
every six months until the debt would be wiped out. For over 35 years the 
Company, pays the pew rents of their émployees semi-annually from their 
office, making it obligatory on every Catholic in their establishment profess- 
ing the faith. Many of the shares were not paid fur twenty and some twen- 
ty-seven years, when the principal was nearly trebled. In 1887 Father Kelly 
was transferred to St. Mary’s Wilmington, after ministering 18 years re- 
spected and regretted by the Catholic and non-Catholic community. He 
was succeeded by the Rev. Edward Henehy, a very learned and dignified 
priest, for several years a member of the illustrious S. J. Order, His health 
was very much impaired through laborious duties, when he came to St, 
Joseph’s. He was removed by Bishop Curtis after a few months service. St. 
Joseph’s next and present pastor, and the eighth in succession was Peter 
Donaghy an exemplary priest, and has the warm sympathy and attachment 
of his people, St, Joseph’s was favored with the ministrations of many dis- 
tinguished clergymen. Over 30 years ago, the late Father Hecker gavea 
mission by Fathers Walworth, Baker, and Deshon, Redemptorists. Missions 
were also given by Fathers Smarius, Garesche, and others, Jesuits, also by 
many of Philadelphia’s honored and departed priests. In 1852 the busy 
Rev. Dr. Moriarty gave a course of controversial lectures, attended by the 
~ leading non-Catholic community, who eulogised him for the beauty and 
brilliancy of his oratory, The lamented Father Sheridan gave a lecture a 
few weeks before the appalling calamity befell him and his dear school cbil- 
dren, on that memorable but unfortunate excursion. 

Also, the noted Fathers Sourin and McLaughlin, the latter for several 
years closed the 40 hours Devotion. Besides Philadelphia’s three Bishops— 
Kenrick, Neumann, and Wood, administering Confirmation &:. St. Joseph’s 
is clear of debt, but is not consecrated but it is in contemplation to have it 
so, when a marble altar is erected, one of the conditions Bishop Curtis re- 
quires. It has a fine parochial school ably conducted by the Sisters of St. 
Francis, and a new cemetery lately purchased. Now in its 48th year (1889,) 
jt may be truly said the church is in a prosperous condition, If the Catho- 
lics of St. Joseph’s do not save their souls, the fault will be theirs, as they 
have the facilties to do so, which a bountiful Providence, with the co-oper- 
ation of devoted supporters in the march of its history have placed in their 


midst. 
WILLIAM ROWE. 
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‘*With several friends in a couple of _ Ou April 2d they left New York; Chas. 
light wagons went to see the Hermit in Carroll got back to Philadelphia from 
a wood this side of Mount Holly. Canada, June 11, at 2 o’clock in the 

He is a person thought to have traveled Morning. Rev. John Carroll had pre- 
along from Canada or Mississippi about ceeded him as he arrived in Philadelphia 
ten years ago, living in the woods ever May 31st 1776. in company with Dr. 
borhood and partly on the fruits of the Sickonthejourney, Thiscompanionship 
earth. He talks no English and will afterwards let to Dr. Franklin’s interest 
give no account of himself.”—Diary of i0 the Jesuit becoming the first Bishop in 
Hannah Callender 1762 6th mo. 5 day, the new nation. : 

(Pa, Mag. Jan. 1889 p. 456). Rev. John Carroll remained with 
BURLINGTON, Jan. 28th, 1778. Fathers Molyneux and Farmer, it may be 

On the 19th inst. died Francis Furgler, a Until the following week 
the hermit, in the sixty-sixth year of his “ os ‘ Ro nag ral for Maryland and 
age, who existed alone twenty-five years, LC B. u. y — -—[See Chapter in 
in a thick wood four miles from Burling- Sob wend nn OURNAL Jan. 1dth 1884, 
ton, through all the inclemencies of the fF more concerning this embassy. | 
season without fire, ina cell made by the In an appeal of English dissenters 
side of an old log, in the form of a small (‘‘three denominations of Dissenters)” 
oven, not high or long enough to stand ‘0 the Puritans of New Eugland for 
upright in or lie extended. It was sup- Religious Toleration in 1704 they say 
posed he intended this mode asa penance ‘‘We would also do, whatever may be 
for some evil done in his own country, done with Christian Prudence, to engage 
He was a German—a Catholic, and was the Affection of those who differ from 
buried in the Friends’ ground at Mount US; and at the same time testifiy our 
Holly.— Watson’s Annals of Philadelphia abhorrence of the Popish pretended In- 
Vol. IL. p. 292. yore i — php > aanarcn thick 

Francis Furgler age 66, a hermit who 44%. “?a9. Jan. DP. 50. 
bad existed 25 years alone in athick wood _ At St. Luiz, Brazil in 1653 Father 
about 4 miles from Burlington N. J Vieyra, Jesuit delivered a discourse con- 
died Jan. 19th 1778. ‘He was found demuatory of Slavery. It is given in. 
dead in his cell with a crucifix and a ype: yA 5 age of Brazil Part 3 
brass fish by his side. He was next day Chapter 26th. But slavery was not 
‘decently entered in Friends burying abolished in Brazil until Jan. 1st 1888. 
place at Mount Holly.”—Moore’s Diary _‘‘To the memory of Henry Lallemand, 
of Rev. II. p. 8. General of artillery under Emperor 

Napoleon Bonaparte who departed this 

CHARLES CARROLL OF CARROLLTON. jife on the 16th September 1823 (?) at 
In March, 1776, Charles Carroll, of Bordentown N. J. .age 46.’’ Inscrip- 
Carrollton, as he was even long before tion on stone ia grave yard of Holy 
known, was in Philadelphia. Trinity Church, Philadelphia. 

He was not then a delegateto Congress. ‘‘To the memory of Two Friends, 
When the Congress resolved to send Natives of France. Anthony Julien 
three Commissiuners to Canada to en- Chiras. Died 31st May 1831 age 68 and 
deavor to secure the neutrality of the William Dunice Died 29th May 1831. 
Canadians, if their co-operation and alli- They had been friends upwards of 40 
ance could not be won, Charles Carroll years and neither misfortune nor absence 
was named with Franklin and Chase as diminished in the least their friendship. 
the Commissioners— Mr. John Carroll, They are now reposing together in 
afterwards Bishop, was requested to ac- Eternity.”’ Inscription in Holy Trinity 
company them. Church grave yard Philadelphia. 
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WHO KNOWS and REPLIES. 


No. 91. Who. knows of proof that ToNo. 89. I will say that I know two 
Count Pulaski was a Catholic ? middle aged _ “ye claim kinship, of 
hat degree [ don’t know, to one of m 
No. 92. Would you give mea list of ¥ y 
Catholic histories of France, Spain, Italy? P'edecessors here Father Muldoon. 
: They keep a livery stable in San 
No. 93, Who was Michael Lovelock, Antonio, Tex. and drive city hacks also. 
a priest, and how far West did he come? Any letter addressed ‘‘Muldoon Bros,’? 
The Sisters of Charity, at the St. San. Antonio Texas, care of Maverick 
Louis Mullanphy Hospital here, have a Hotel will reach them, as they always 
very old solid siiver Chalice on the base of stand in front of Maverick Hotel. 
which the following is clearly inscribed: Asto Father Muldoon himself, all I 
**Mickl] Lovelock, O. B. M. V. de M. could find about him is this, that. I have 
C., July 27th 1758.” J.J. F. a set of missionary vestments he left 
: with a family who gave them tome-when- 
No. 05. [Page 05, Ruseancums (April they left that section of the country 
1889.) ist column, last paragraph.] had h 
Please tell me is the “CaTHoxic Inrex- Where they mae z 
LIGENCER” referred to there a news- EV. E. A. ANTOINE. 
paper? Was it published in Boston ? In the number of your valuable 
I have never met the name, and am magazine for April 1888. you gave some 
doubtful whether to put it down as a interesting notes on Major Anthony 
periodical or not. Brockholes, and asked for: more. 


Fr. T. C. Middleton O. S.A. Brockholes was of a Catholic family 
of Lancashire, England. I have many 
volumes on Lancashire history, and 

To No. 86. Father John McDermott wij] some time try to look up some 
was, if I mistake not,a brother of Father thing about the family. During the 





Cornelius McDermott who died and was [eisler usurpation, 1688.9, a price was 
buried from St. John’s church Phila. in get on the head of Brockholes and others, 
1872 or 1873. Thefamily isan old one who were denounced as Papists. Brock- 
in St Philip’s parish,—used to live on holes and Arent Schuyler at this time 
Almond near Front St. Phila. probably took refuge in New Jersey and 
T. F. Hopkins. jpn 1696 they bought 5,500 acres of land 

To 86. Rev. John McDermott in 1851 extending in part from the present 
completed the old church of the Immacu- Patterson to Pompton. They both set- 
late Conception in Hoosic Falls, Rensel- tjed at the latter place. Brockholes in 
laer Co.N. Y. He resided at Schaghti- pis will, dated June 15th, 1710, describes 
cuke in the same county, from whence himself as ‘residing at Pompton of 
he attended the Catholic mission or Sta- Bergen county.’? His will was proven 
tions at Buskirk’s Bridge, Little White in New York. August 29th, 1723. His 
Creek, North White Creek, Pittstown, gaughter, Susannah, became the wife of 
Grafton, Battenville, Cambridge, Easton ppjlip P, French, of New York, after- 
and Salem. wards of New Brunswick, and 
On the death of Rev. Jonathan per daughter Susannah became vhe 
Furlong in 1857, he removed his resi- wife of William Livingston, Governor 
dence to St: Patrick’s, Cambridge, in of New Jersey, 1776-1790. Brockholes 
Washington County, and from here at- and Schuyler owned extensive tracts of 
tendedas before Hoosick Falls, Buskirk’s jand in the central part of New Jersey, 
Bridge and Salem, at which latter plaec gg well as at Pompton.. Brockholes 
he built the church of the Holy Cross in seems to have led a very retired life in 
1859. He continued to reside at Cam- New Jersey, and his name never occurs 
bridge up to 1862, when this mission was prominently in any connection after 
banded over to the Augustinian Fathers. leaving New York. Wma. NELSON. 

‘iT, C. M. Paterson, N. J., March 26th, 1889. 





